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N ADDITION to the final part of 

Mark Gardner’s length interview with 
Peter Ind on another page, we are presenting the auto- 
biographical story he received from Red Rodney this 
month. This is so interesting and enlightening as to the 
pressures sustained by working jazz musicians that we 
felt it right that it should be printed in its entirety in 
one issue. 


Mr. Rodney’s story, particularly in its details of his 


extra-musical activities at one period in his life, must 
rank amongst the frankest accounts of its kind ever to 
be published in a jazz magazine. For this reason we 
should like to make it clear that Mark Gardner secured 
Mr. Rodney’s agreement to the publication of every- 
thing that appears here. We can only look forward to 
Mr, Rodney’s return to the jazz scene and hope that 
we may indeed have the pleasure of hearing him in 

this country in the not too distant future. EDITOR, 


i LEFT HOME and went with the Jerry Wald 
Orchestra when | was 16. That was my first 
experience — and | was very inexperienced! but there was a war 
on, they needed trumpet players, | could hardly play but | got 

the job. | didn’t stay very long. | went with Tony Pastor for not 
too long either and then with Jimmy Dorsey for maybe six 
months, My association with Les Brown was very brief — only a 
substitution — which lasted for two weeks in Atlantic City at the 
Steel Pier. 

After leaving Jimmy Dorsey, | went into the house orchestra at a 
Radio Station in Phitadelphia. Elliot Lawrence was the leader. 
Gerry Mulligan and | both joined at the same time in January 
1945. This is where | really began learning about jazz. Prior to that 
| wasn't a jazz player and | was a sort of Harry James oriented 
trumpeter. | met Dizzy Gillespie then who was living in Philade!phia, 
and Howard McGhee who was working in Philadelphia. Howard 
was my first influence but | was already Dizzy oriented. And while 
working with Elliot Lawrence | played at the Down Beat Club 
every night with a group of jazz musicians. This was my earliest 
training in jazz. | stayed with Elliot one year and gained a little 
reputation because the band was heard over the air six nights a 
week. 

Gerry Mulligan and | both joined the Gene Krupa Orchestra in 
January of 1946 and that association lasted a little better than a 
year, and of course with Gene Krupa | first got a wide measure of 
recognition, and | left the band in New York to begin at New York 
local and hoped that this was the start of a career in jazz. | trans- 
ferred to the local and began working the 52nd Street clubs, while 
all the time managing to keep my hand in on commercial club 
dates and.a few record dates in order to make a living since | had 
just recently been married for the first time. 

That's how | began and that’s what | was doing from the time 
with Jerry Wald until now we're in 1947. How did | start playing? 
When | was a child | was in a bugle and drum corps — the Jewish 
War Veterans, | believe, my father having been a member of that 
organisation — and | turned out to be a very good bugler. They 
bought me the first piston — a one-valve bugle — that anybody in 
Philadelphia ever had seen. When | was 13 years old and confirmed, 


RED RODNEY TALKS / MARK GARDNER 


& ED RODNEY, along with Sonny Berman and 
the Candoli brothers, was among the very first 
white trumpeters to understand and play in the bebop style. He 
learned from Gillespie at first hand and although in the ‘forties 
Dizzy’s influence was easily discernible in his approach, Red soon 
showed that he had a style of his own — fast, hot, fluent and mer- 
curial. Even as a teenager he was a bold, resourceful soloist and his 
brief solo on Gene Krupa’s Chiquita Banana (1946) demonstrates 
his sure facility. 

After a big band apprenticeship that also encompassed Claude 
Thornhill, Woody Herman and Elliot Lawrence, Rodney became 
the trumpeter in Charlie Parker's group in September, 1949, and 
he was a member of this important organisation for three years, 
though only making one record session with Bird during that period. 
He last played with Parker in July, 1953, and he never saw Bird 
again because most of the next two years found him in Leaven- 
worth serving sentences for drug possession. 


Red has endured a great amount of the brutal treatment that 
American justice hands out to the casualties within its society. 

His story graphically illustrates how The System can make a 
criminal out of an artist. Fortunately, Red was able, through his 
own resilience and determination, to beat the system. He is now 
teaching Law at the University of Nevada in Las Vegas and is one 
of the most respected musicians in that city. He has the responsible 
job of band contractor, and meanwhile plays at the Flamingo and 
other spots backing people like Tom Jones, Pat Boone, the Mills 
Brothers and other light entertainers. 

However he has never lost sight of his ideal — which is to play 

jazz. He plans to make a jazz comeback and settle in Europe. Having 
overcome so many difficulties in the past, he will undoubtedly 
succeed in this goal. And when he does come storming back with 
that characteristic sound, attack and swing, all trumpeters had 
better look to their laurels because at his best Red Rodney stands 
with the giants of the horn.— M.G, 


my grandmother bought me a trumpet for a present and this is 
when | began playing. No, there were no musical interests in my 
family and nobody played any instruments at all. 

Gene Krupa was a very beautiful man, cultured, highly intelligent, 
and he treated everyone just marvellous. He treated me like a son. 
Unfortunately | never did accept his advice but he was just perfect 
as a leader. | respect him greatly and admire him even more. 

| didn't join Claude Thornhill until late 1947. Gerry Mulligan and 
| again both joined Claude Thornhill together. Gerry and | did 
grow up together and started playing in Philly around the same 
time. And we remained friendly throughout the years, excepting 
that | haven't seen him now for over 10 or 12 years. I’m looking 
forward to the time when we'll see each other again. The Thorn- 
hill band was an excellent vehicle for good music. Gil Evans was __ 
the chief arranger and sometimes pianist. He wrote beautifully and 
that was the only band | can ever remember playing in where you 
could play a second or third trumpet part and chills would run up 


and down your spine because they were beautiful melodies within 
themselves. The band was an excellent dance band plus having 
great musical value. | guess you might call it the forerunner of the 
cool school, although | don’t particularly care for that term because 
| never liked cool school music. | kinda feel that those players 
more or less chose sweetness and prettyness rather than drive and 
intensity, anguish and hopelessness, anger and all the emotions 
that make up what | consider good jazz. Sort of the New York 
school. 

| went with Woody Herman some time in 1948, toward the latter 
part of the year while théy were at the Royal Roost which became 
Birdland. It was an excellent band. The Four Brothers Band is the 
one that | was.in with such personnel as Stan Getz, Al Cohn, Zoot 
Sims, Serge Chaloff, Shorty Rogers, myself, Bill Harris, who by the 
way is working with me at the Flamingo here in Las Vegas, Earl 
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Bird was a beautiful person... He had great insight... great depth... a lot of feeling and 
compassion for others... occasionally when he... had to endure some of the horrors that 
the black person has to... . he would become a little prima donna-ish.. . . and very humorous 


in this mood 


| 


Swope, who is dead now, Don Lamond, Chubby Jackson. But 
there were changes. Stan Getz left and Gene Ammons did come in. 
Osear Pettiford, may he rest in peace, who was one of my best and 
dearest friends, came in. Milt Jackson joined after | had left. | 
enjoyed my year and a half with Woody Herman. It was quite 
fruitful and gained for me even more recognition which | never 
thought | deserved. But | had to live with it and that’s another 
story because | believe that did me more harm than anything else, 
being unable to live with that. | left Woody at the end of 1949 to 
go back to New York and Bird asked me to replace Miles with his 
group. | naturally was honoured but felt unworthy and at first 
turned him down but he kept insisting. My reply to Bird was 
‘There are nother trumpet players that play much more and 
deserve iv more and | think you should call them.’ And his answer 
to me was ‘Let me be the judge of that. It’s my group and | want 
you’. So | joined Charlie Parker, at the ending of 1949 after 
putting in a year and a half or so with Woody Herman. 


AGREE THAT Woody was about the best big 

band I've ever played with, and even though to- 
ward the end there were some black musicians, | kinda think of 
Woody as a white band which had a certain swing and it's a good 
one but | don’t think it’s really like the Dizzy Gillespie orchestras. 
| never played with the Dizzy bands, though Diz and | have played 
together many times in small bands, But Dizzy’s orchestras though 
unsuccessful commercially or financially were highly spirited, 
driving, swinging, full of intensity and | don't think that they com- 
pare in most ways, except that Woody always had excellent musi- 
cians that were able to play the charts very cleanly and skilfully. 
Not only were they very good jazz players, they were also highly 
skilled craftsmen. 
Now about my years with Charlie Parker which were the greatest 
three years that | have spent in the music business. They weren't 
the most remunerative finally, except when we went on Norman 
Granz’s tours, but | felt like | was going to school. | can’t even 
put into words the feeling | got working with Charlie Parker night 
after night. New York was great, of course, but on the road it 
was even greater because we were all together, We lived together, 
we even played differently because it was a different atmosphere 
and it was just a gas. When | joined at the 3 Deuces in 1949, 
replacing Miles, Max Roach and Curley Russell and Al Haig were 
the rhythm section with Bird and | in the front line, of course. 
Shortly afterwards, Max and Curley left and were replaced by 
Tommy Potter and Roy Haynes, During my whole three years 
Tommy Potter was always the bassist but there were different 
drummers from time to time, although Roy Haynes stayed pretty 
much the number one drummer most of those three years. Bird 
was a beautiful person in so many ways. He had great insight, 
he had great depth, he had a lot of feeling and compassion for 
others. He recognised his genius but he made light of it most of 
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of the time. Occasionally, when he was insulted or had to endure 
some of the horrors that the black person has to in this country, 
and | imagine all over the world, he would get angry and he would 
become.a little prima donna-ish, but these were very rare incidents 
and they were always very humorous when he did get into this 
mood. He was also a very humble person and treated everyone 
beautifully. It was during the first six or seven months with Charlie 
Parker that | became inquisitive about narcotics and experimented 
with narcotics. | don’t mind talking about this and furthermore it 
is a matter of public record because for a little while | became in- 
famous and perhaps notorious with it. But anyway | started experi- 
menting with Charlie Parker by sniffing heroin. | remember how 
angry Bird got, violently angry, and in fact threatened to fire me 

if | continued. My answer to him was ‘You do the same thing so 
how can you put me down?’ He really had no comeback but was 
very, very against me even trying or learning anything about it. 
Unfortunately | couldn't take any advice,and with sorhething like 
narcotics you cannot experiment. You get involved. You become 
physically or physiologically dependent and then you become 
psychologically or emotionally dependent. And this happened to me. 


During the three years with Bird | was an addict all the time. So 
everything that was earned, in any way, was always spent for nar- 
cotics. My first wife divorced me for that reason. This was my life 
— jazz music and narcotics, 

| sometimes look back now and say how much better a player 

| would have been had | been able to utilise all of this great training 
and experience that | was getting with the master, rather than 
finishing the job and beginning my many, many, many, many 
hours of raising money to buy narcotics. But that was it, and | 
was stuck with it. And in fact at the time | dug it. This is what | 
wanted. | kinda think that it was a total commitment. Because 

| wanted to be like Bird musically and | sort of felt that if | 
committed myself to his way of life | would be able to bring back 
something. How foolish, looking back, because it was exactly the 
opposite. | wasn't able to bring back anything except a long habit 
and a lot of grief and trouble because of this habit. 


HE NARCOTIC problem was the thing that 

got me away from the music business after leaving 
Bird. During the three years we were together he made some records 
with strings and they were rather commercially successful — but 
they were beautiful, of course, as is anything he did. Whenever he 
worked with strings it left me out because there was no music 
written for trumpet. So | was free then to take other jobs which 
| did. | went with Charlie Ventura for a spell. That was a great big 
band and Charlie played very well. | understand he’s very sick now 
back in Philadelphia, very, very sick; it’s unfortunate because he was 
an excellent player and | think psychologically he became too 
absorbed in what the newer musicians were playing rather than to 
continue with his own style of playing which was highly original. 
It more or less led to his demise from the jazz scene. 
My own demise was self-administered, In the middle of 1952 | 


1954... wasavery unhappy period from ... the musical standpoint. | became a pimp, a 
thief. and acon man in that order... Naturally | had to get busted for some of the capers 
pulled but each incarceration period would only teach me more sophisticated techniques. . | 


left Bird and took a job as a bandleader of a jazz group in Philadel- 
phia which paid me quite a bit-of money. | was ready to leave and 
go home because | needed the money for my addiction, and | had 
avery good year as a leader and we were highly successful and 

we made lots of money for a jazz group which is unusual anywhere. 
But the inevitable happened, living in a town like that. | got 
arrested for the first time as a user and two weeks later while out 
on bail | was arrested again as a user and this time | had to go to 
the Federal Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, for a cure. My stay 
there was four months, While there my constituents musically 
were some very famous jazz players. Many excellent players, and 
of course the band was very good, the music schedule was ideal and 
| left playing very well, in fact better than | had in many years. But 
of course | was back on narcotics right away and so here | go 
again. | rejoined Bird for just a little while in Philly and we went to 
New York for a few weeks and we did a Southern tour for about 
10 days, In Maryland, during a one-nighter, ! remarried,a girl that 

| had met in Lexington, and so there were two addicts now. When 
| went back to New York | didn’t go back with Bird. Instead | put 
my horn away for a little while and became a professional addict 
and — | hate to say the word — pimp, or procurer, And of course 
this was only because it was necessary to have so much money for 
narcotics. 

| played very little for that year of 1954. An occasional record date, 
occasional Lester Lanin date, that was it. | must admit that this 
was a very unhappy period and a very negative one from the 
musical standpoint. | became a pimp, a thief and a con man in 

that order, and went for years without playing anything but an 
occasional gig with a society type orchestra. Naturally | had to 

get busted for some of the capers pulled but each incarceration 
period would only teach me more sophisticated techniques of 
fraudulent methods to obtain money. And since | was becoming 
educated it made me more dangerous. 

| finished high school and entered college while a prisoner at the 
U.S. Penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas. | had completed one 
full year of college when | was paroled in 1955 and went to Chicago 
where | became the leader of the house band at the Bee-Hive 

a groovy jazz club on the south side. Ira Sullivan was with me and 
we recorded the first of our albums during that period. Many name 
groups came to the club during my stay there and it was a gas to 
play again with groups like Max Roach and Clifford Brown who is 
my favourite for so many things and probably my favourite of 

all trumpet players. Unfortunately | returned to using drugs and 

it wasn't very long before | was violated and returned to Leaven- 
worth to finish the remainder of a 10-year sentence. 

| returned to school for my second term of college courses — and 
graduated with a B.A. degree a year later. This was from the 
University of Kansas who provided instructors at no cost for those 
prisoners who wanted an education. | was very proud of this 
accomplishment and hopefully began a reconstructive programme 
to keep.myself away from narcotics upon my release which 
occurred soon after graduation. 


NCE AGAIN | returned home to Philadelphia 

and got a band together. We played jazz for 
over a year and managed to work steadily. It was then that we 
recorded for Argo but eventually the cloud burst and there 
were no more jazz audiences— for us anyway. So we began a reign 
of commercial society music which permitted me to get rich for 
a while. Shortly after obtaining financial security beyond my wildest 
dreams | again began fooling with narcotics. | had changed a great 
deal as a person but | still was very much unaware of my inner- 
self and why | needed narcotics. It took another term as a prisoner 
at the hospital at Fort Work, Texas, to learn this. 
Having grown disgusted with my life as a bandleader of horrible 
music | sold the office to another leader and took off for San 
Francisco. This was 1960. | quickly saw that the music scene there 
was nothing at all and even the society music was much inferior 
to the East Coast brand. | decided to go to Law School if possible 
and work days while doing this. The Bar Association refused my 
entrance to an accredited Law College but the Dean of an un- 
accredited school was very helpful and enough intrigued by my 
background to permit my entering his school, Lincoln Law School, 
an excellent school, which consistently turns out practising trial 
lawyers unlike the big universities who turn out people with law 
degrees! Anyway | became an excellent student and hung out at 
the offices of San Francisco's greatest criminal attorney in order 
to learn from the master, as he was called by the legal fraternity 
in San Francisco. His name is Vincent Hallinan and along with his 
five lawyer sons he continues to defend the rights of the accused — 
even going to jail over their belief in civil rights. All the sons are 
always in jail at one time or another, doing a 30-day sentence for 
contempt or violations of the civil obedience laws by picketing 
those who fail to adhere to the civil rights statutes that are, of 
course, never actionable for reasons that are obvious to all. 
| graduated second in my class and was ready to take the exams 
required to practise law in the state of California and every other 
state in the U.S. To my horror the Board of Governors of the 
State Bar Association of California refused to permit my taking 
the exam due to my prior record of drug addiction. | pointed 
out that there were no felonies on my record but they were dis- 
interested and flatly informed me that | would have to prove my- 
self over a period of years still to be decided to show that | was 
fully rehabilitated — along with a physician's statement of fact 
showing this to be true — before | would be allowed to take the 
bar exam. 
| was heartbroken... four difficult years:of study only to be 
refused the right to enter the profession after concluding my 
education. | became very embittered and with the music business 
in such terrible shape — especially for jazz players — | decided to 
really show them that | could use the knowledge recently 
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Then | got into the society wedding, commercial part of the music business. . . it all 
happened through the captain of the narcotics squad who also happened to own a big 
catering establishment. His men had been harassing me... So!... complained... He 
agreed and... took me to this catering establishment and... 1 made a great deal of money 


playing horrible musi 5 


acquired to earn money by violating the laws in a highly sophis- 
ticated manner. Of course this was very stupid and childish of me 
but at the time | was terribly unhappy and very angry. | soon 
entered into my era of ‘historical fraudulent activities’. The FBI 
used this terminology about me on my capture a few years later. 
They were amazed at how gracefully | beat banks, insurance com- 
panies and ordinary big business firms — by posing as something 
else and doing it with the grace and beauty of a real jazz artist! | 
truly believe that improvising was the greatest asset. 

But to return to jazz, my influences, the people | dig and so forth. 
Working with Al Haig in Bird’s group was a gas. Al's talents as an 
accompanist were really something. | think Al was the greatest 
accompanist in jazz during that era. My other favourite pianists 
are Tommy Flanagan, Bud Powell was naturally one, and there's a 
whole crop of new young players who are all excellent, but to 
find another Al Haig | think you have to look for another 50 
years. 


F ETTING BACK to the Philadelphia period when 
| went home in about ‘55 or a little later, | had 
a few jazz bands at the time. Billy Root was in all of them, also an 
excellent pianist named Danny Kent who has disappeared from the 
scene and has | understand embraces religion. He’s also on the Argo 
album. They were local players and fairly good ones. We worked 


in the Philadelphia area for almost two years and to play jazz around 


one area and eam a living is rather difficult but we were lucky. 
That had'to end. Then | got into the society, wedding, commercial 
part of the music business. Strangely enough it all happened 
through the captain of the narcotics squad who also happened to 
own a big catering establishment. His men had been harassing me 
quite a bit and this was one of the times | attempted to clean up. 
So | went to his office and complained ‘every time | get a job 
they come and pull me off the stand and | lose the job.’ He agreed 
and said ‘I’m going to help you.’ He took me to this catering es- 
tablishment and boom... | became a bandleader! | did that for 
another two years in which | made a great deal of money playing 
horrible music and perhaps that was one of the reasons that | got 
hooked again, But | did and all the money went down the drain. 
When | went to San Francisco, | remembered it as a very beautiful 
city, very cosmopolitan, and | felt that perhaps a change of 
scenery away from jazz and away from everybody connected with 
narcotics might enable me to straighten up and find something | 
could get myself into and live normally, hopefully without drugs 
of any sort. : 

My earliest influence in jazz was Roy Eldridge during the time 
that he was with Gene Krupa, although at that time | was quite 
friendly with Dizzy who also lived in Philadelphia and who had 
been with a number of bands and was experimenting with a 
different style but had no chops so to speak. | didn’t understand 
what he was doing. Dizzy was playing at the Down Beat Club in 
Philly and i actually took his place when he left, but he was really 
coming around to the style that he was trying to create and little 
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by little | got to understand him and | would have to say that 
Dizzy was my chief influence. So far as getting help from him, he 
was a great deal of help. We were very friendly, we hung out to- 
gether in that period and he was really very helpful in every way. 
Fats Navarro was just beautiful. Had he lived | don’t think any- 
body would have come near him. He had everything you could 
expect or want from a trumpet player. He was unique, he was 
brilliant, he was beautiful, | know there's only one other | could 
put in that category — and | guess that they’re probably playing 
together now — and that’s Clifford Brown. Yes | knew him in 
Philly. | knew him when he was a young boy who would come 
around and listen to all of us. He was very nice, he was a modest 
humble person and very gentlemanly, even as a youth, | saw great 
promise in him when he was 14 or 15 years. old. Even then he 
sounded very much like Fats but with a Clifford Brown interpre- 
tation. Naturally he grew and grew and grew until he became the 
giant that we all know and it was one of the most tragic deaths in 
jazz. 

As far as other trumpet players, there are so many they would be 
hard to list. But | would have to include Miles as definitely one 
of the greatest that ever was and still getting greater with age and 
maturity. Art Farmer is a beautiful trumpet player, Donald Byrd, 
Freddie Hubbard who is just about the champ of the modern new 
young players and belongs in the forefront of anything having to 
do with trumpet playing. Randy Brecker and Lou Soloff of Blood 
Sweat and Tears are jazz music’s only hope of getting the kids to 
listen and appreciate further than just rock. Lee Morgan is another 
good one. Booker Little was great. He’s dead now, of course. | 
like many players for many different things. | would have to say 
my favourites are Dizzy, Miles, Fats and Brownie and.Freddie 
Webster. Indeed | did know Freddie and this is where you have 
Miles Davis's style; Freddie played in that order and he played 
brilliant, beautiful first trumpet in Billy Eckstine’s large band and 
in a number of others before his untimely death. 

| don’t particularly care for Don Cherry or Don Elfis, although | 
know Don Ellis is a good player and a good musician. | don’t feel 
the soul of jazz or the time of jazz is really what he’s doing, al- 
though he’s got some interesting things and | have to respect him 
for that ability. | haven’t heard too much of Don Cherry to even 
comment except that | didn’t care for what little I’ve heard. 
There are no doubt a great many new players. The one that | have 
heard most recently and consistently is one that’s working in the 
same‘group that | am in at the Flamingo in Las Vegas. This one 
happens to be white and his name is Sam Noto who hopes to be 
recording soon. He is an outstanding player, plays beautiful lead 
trumpet, very powerful, strong,and the trumpet is a toy in his 
hands, And then he'll turn around and play tremendous jazz and 
his style is very origind, unlike anyone else’s, His facility is as 
great as anyone I've ever heard. | predict that we shall hear a lot 
from him and about him especially now that he will be recorded. 


HERE ARE many different things that various 
players excel in and | think all of this leads into 
the fact that somebody plays better if he can take little things 


/ am not moved by the avant-garde, free form, school and rather doubt if | ever will be. 
Even Coltrane, who was a giant, disillusioned me after he started on the new style. He 
knew what he was doing, unlike most of the players who have embraced that idiom or 


style” 


“America has become the musical mediocrity of the western world 


from each one and incorporate it into his own particular style. 
Copying is only good to that extent because when you start copy- 
ing somebody you can’t play like him and you're not doing your 
own thing. But if you can take things that the various players 
excel in and add it to your own feeling, thoughts, creativity or 
whatever, then you can become a well-rounded player and your 
own feeling gets into it and it makes for a much more interesting 
type of player and more original. After all, originality is the thing 
that we really strive for and there are so many few original players 
on any instrument. When you find them, it is joyful. 

| have been away from jazz for many years now but never in spirit. 
| am almost ready to attempt playing again — if just for fun — since 
| am a much better player now than ever before, even with the 
chop trouble that plagued me for the last two years. | hope to make 
a minor return to the jazz scene again. | attribute much of this 
rehabilitation to disciplined practice and renewed inspiration for 
playing which has restored a great deal of confidence that was so 
badly needed in order to play jazz with any conviction. It is a ball 
blowing once more — and | was so rusty from lack of playing any- 
thing but big band show backgrounds — but I’m coming around’ 
now and | seem to be thinking a lot differently and sounding much 
more mature as a creative player. | hope that | can continue in this 
direction and realise that | must initiate the practice as much as | 
can no matter where | work from now on. | am planning to move 
to Europe sometime in 1971 and | am hopeful of being permitted 
to live in London while trying to work throughout the Continent. 
Of course this is still along way off but! think that | should earn 
all the money | can while here in Vegas so that | can sustain myself 
while getting settled over there and attempting to re-establish 
myself in the jazz world. 

There have been many changes in the jazz world but | feel that if 
one can inspire people to beat their feet with good time along with 
striving for intellectual and melodic quality — instead of the free 
form (allegedly) that seems to have come into jazz and at least to 
my way of thinking and hearing needs to be chased out again 
before all boundaries and discipline regarding harmony and ability 
to create within chord progressions, or reharmonise the changes to 
suit your musical taste without destroying the melodic value of the 
tune being improvised upon. | may be getting old and perhaps con- 
servative on this point — although | do not fear change as this is 
the essence of improvement — but only if the change is for the 
better. At this point | am not moved by the avant-garde, free form, 
school and rather doubt if | will ever be. Even Coltrane, who was 

a giant, disillusioned me after he started on the new style. He knew 
what he was doing, unlike most of the players who have embraced 
that idiom or style or whatever they consider it. To me it is boring 


and unmelodic and without the melodic beauty that has always 
been a tremendous part of true jazz, | can’t begin to accept it. 


| never believed myself worthy of my surroundings when working 
with such giant performers as were my constituents of the ‘forties 
and ‘fifties. [t has only been recently that | began to feel that | 
too contributed a little and therefore attempted to locate some of 
the records | made during that period. 

My life here in Las Vegas is very relaxed and uneventful but the 


conditions for a musician are excellent compared to other areas of 
country and | have lots of time for study and practice in arranging 
and trumpet playing. My spirit for good artistic jazz has been re- 
newed, although we do not play it in Vegas, or for that.matter, 
anywhere else in this country anymore. Just as in everything else, 
America has become the musical mediocrity of the western world — 
even though she produces the best jazz artists. As | said, the only 
reward in Vegas is the economic benefits which are better than any- 
where in America. This of course is why so many highly skilled 
musicians have settled here. The insecurity of the music business 

is enough to unnerve the stoutest of men — especially when they 
have families to look after. 


O CONTINUE with the life and follies of Sir 

Rodney The Red... | mentioned becoming 
very bitter and deciding to get even for the discriminating attitude 
shown by the Establishment plus their refusal to acknowledge my 
accomplishments and rehabilitation whilst at the same time pub- 
licising this very point in all the press interviews and it’s alleged 
benefits. This hypocrisy was the last straw since it reminded one 
of the jazz scene all over again — where the fraudulent and 
commercial players were successful and the artistic and sincere 
players were forced to scuffle and live in poverty because of their 
total committment to great jazz. Suffice to say that | went ona 
spree of embezzlement, forgery, and the impersonation of people 
who were very affluent. | had a ball watching the cattle give me 
their money for no other reason than belief that | was rich and 
could make them rich by following my advice. 
These people included bank presidentsstockbrokers and others 
who are the keepers of the public’s money and who continuously 
violate the laws governing their professions — with immunity — in 
order to speculate and invest in anything they feel will make them 
a quick dollar, whilst hopefully keeping the principal intact for 
John Q. Square who believed them to be ethical and principled 
bankers. What a laugh! | beat them so beautifully and made such 
fools of them that most refused to file complaints for the obvious 
reasons. The few that did file did so because they lost so much 
that they would be held accountable. Thus the F.B.|. entered the 
scene and we played a merry game for two years before they 
finally apprehended me. | might add that they had the most respect 
for my talents and fraudulent abilities and therefore treated me 
very well under the circumstances, They actually helped me to 
get a sentence of only five years which was low for such a large 
amount of money swindled. 
Of course this was a period of almost total inactiveness musically. 
Occasionally | would feel a great urge to play and would look for 
jazz clubs in whatever vicinity | was hiding out. But it became too 
risky due to my being quite well known and even when | gave a 
different name to those who asked, they soon recognised my 
playing which was highly original and unlike anyone else. Whether 
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you liked it or not it was me and not a duplicate of some other 
great stars whom most trumpeters tried to sound like — usually 
Diz, Miles, Brownie or Fats Navarro. Needless to say, very few 
succeeded. 

| realised that | had to be caught sooner or later and it might as 
well be sooner if | wanted to clean the slate and try again. Having 
the insight to consider what price | had to pay to accomplish the - 
things that were most important to me — something that had eluded 
me throughout my career in music — | decided that music was the 
most important aspect necessary in order to once again became a 
useful and productive person, From then until my capture | began 
planning a programme of musical study and involvement for the 
time that was definitely coming for the next few years. 


N A MATTER of weeks, | was found, tried, 

convicted and sentenced to the hospital with 
the recommendation of the F.B.|. who felt that at last | was 
salvageable and should be given all the help necessary in order to: 
be able to achieve this, Out of five years, | spent almost three at 
Fort Worth, Texas, and it was indeed a productive period in every 
way. | took the Berkeley Correspondence course in arranging and 
volunteered for the therapeutic ward. This latter was a self help 
group of fellows who spared nobody’s feelings during our daily 
therapy sessions. | attribute to this more than anything else my 
rejuvenation. |t gave me the inner strength and courage to forget 
the past and to change those things which always caused my 
reverting back to great escape, namely narcotics. 
Upon my release on parole until 1971, | returned to Las Vegas for 
many reasons, the most important being that | was able to earn a 
good living there and in fellowship with excellent professionals 
who had migrated to that town for the same reason. It is almost 
two years now and | have done very well in every way. Drugs have 
been so far away from my present way of life that it seems like a 
nightmare whenever | reminisce. | overcame the most difficult 
obstacles by rational thinking and planning. The worst hurdle, of 
course, was my teeth which had been broken by the local gen- 
darmes — not the F.B.I. — while in custody. It has taken almost 
two years for the implants to work and there were many dis- 
couraging periods during that time. Prior to this, any small setback 
would have started me back into narcotic escape, let alone a major 
problem such as no teeth and not being able to play. But this time 
| was prepared to work and plan constructively instead of to run 
and hide destructively. The dental surgery and implan tations were 
successful after a lengthy period of rejuvenating new and unused 
muscles which had moved to a different spot on my lip because of 
the new formation of the teeth. 
| was most fortunate because other trumpet players kept me working 
as a fourth chair player and during the times that | couldn’t play 
at all they covered for me and insisted that | need not worry, it 
would come around eventually. | was very thankful for the tremen- 
dous help given by all of the good trumpeters who always gave the 
reason for this help as being because of my previous ability. It had 
earned the respect of all, legitimate first players and jazz players, 
and to a man they agreed that | was to be helped all the way. They 
said | had earned it during the many years as a dependable and 
consistent player who was able to play anything required of a 
trumpeter in almost any type of situation. This was agas. | could 
understand this from jazz players and perhaps even expect a certain 
amount of consideration. But from legitimate lead players it was a 
real compliment. They usually have very little admiration for jazz 
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players, except for their jazz ability. 

It is true to a degree that | was an excellent all around craftsman 
who learned my instrument well long before | became a jazz player. 
My ability had been employed at playing shows, theatrical and 
dramatic, society and other dumb styles of dance music plus the 
big studio and recording dates during my tenure in New York. | 
will also admit that this was rather unusual for ajazz player of my 
standing who was with the great Bird during most of that time. 

In fact many musicians were amazed at my being employed at 
Birdland much of the time whilst doing studio dates. And when 
there were weeks of no employment | could be found playing week- 
end engagements with such illustrious society orchestras as Lester 
Lanin and Meyer Davis. Frankly, this came naturally and | didn’t 
consider it a feat of any kind but in looking back | can see where 

it was an exceptional situation and one that would indeed earn the 
respect of all the musicians, 


ODAY THE situation is different because the 

younger players coming into the business are 
very well schooled on their respective instruments; especially the 
new trumpeters. They all have good backgrounds obviously ac- 
quired from having good teachers. This is especially true among 
the black players who were denied this opportunity years ago for 
many reasons. One reason is economic but with the situation much 
improved in that area (although it seems worse — because of their 
total committment to enjoying full equality without depending 
upon the white man to hand it out sparingly) they are proving what 
we have known for years. That people are not different in any way 
excepting culturally and from the point of view of socio-economic 
background. And definitely not when it comes to talent and the 
ability to learn if given an equal opportunity. 
| might add that | strongly believe that they on the other hand do 
not have a monopoly on jazz ability and so called ‘soul’ as they 
are now claiming. It will be nice when we can again exchange 
ideas and feelings without the hostility that currently exists between 
the races. It will be better for jazz in general and certainly for the 
people who play jazz who never have been involved in prejudice 
heretofore. | must sadly state that in my opinion our black brothers 
are overreacting and are themselves showing the same terrible pre- 
judice that they have been victims of. | pray that one day soon a 
realization will come over them regarding the one person out of all 
the American whites who had no prejudice whatsoever and always 
stood alone in this area — the jazz musician! It is the white player 
who is being unfairly maligned by certain members of the black 
musical fraternity. | wish they would be quiet just long enough to 
permit someone to remind them of this. However, | suspect that 
it will take years before the turmoil begins to settle. Then there 
will be ‘“greys’” again and not just black or white. This will come 
about after the newness of their revolution wears off. 
| want to make clear that this was not happening when | was in 
the jazz scene, at least not on the surface, and especially not in 
my case due to having started in the very beginning of the bebop 
movement when there were just a few white musicians involved. | 
can proudly claim that some of our most militant brothers of 
today such as Max Roach and Art Blakey and others who em- 
braced the Muslim religion (?) or other militant organisations have 
maintained good relations with me and have repeatedly confirmed 
their belief in my sincerity in favouring their cause. This is quite a 
feat for these times and | hope it remains so. | omitted Miles Davis 
inadvertently since he is always most gracious whenever we meet 
and is extremely friendly and sociable. Of course we lived together 
for a short time during our virgin days in New York in 1945. 


PEAKING OF Miles again, | must say that | 

believe him to be one of the greatest artists jazz 
has ever produced. His creativity was so fantastic that it overcome 
tremendous limitations as a trumpeter. His deficiences were quite 
obvious but his beauty and intensity magnified to such a degree 
that it even became commercial. Of course he overcame many of 
his early deficiencies with the trumpet and today he stands taller 
than almost anyone who has ever played this most physical and 
difficult instrument . Between Miles, Ctifford Brown and Dizzy — 
the master of the instrument who makes the impossible sound 
easy — we have the finest of all time, not only in the modern jazz ‘ 
or bebop school of playing but in a// schools of music. Some of 
the new players are wonderful and lead me to believe that in the 
next decade we will see many great players who will undoubtedly 
elevate the standards of all. 
As for myself, | had been content to be employed gainfully and 
continue my studies in music, Law, self-improvement and other 
artistic and intellectual endeavours until Ross Russell and Don 
Schlitten entered the scene and began encouraging me to continue 
from where | left off in jazz some years ago. | was a bit sceptical 
and suffered from lack of confidence, perhaps due to my teeth 
problem which lasted over two years. However | can now say with 
all honesty that | am ready to return to jazz, which is my greatest 
love, and | believe that | can easily be much better than ever 
before with the important factor of being amuch more mature 


and thinking person, even though | am a bit rusty from the lack of 
opportunity to play any jazz in Vegas, 

| have just bought a brand new house which should be ready for 
occupancy soon. The house is very lovely with four bedrooms, a 
large cathedral type, beamed living room with fire place and indirect 
lighting. A glass sliding door opens onto the patio and | hope to 
build a swimming pool by next year. Our two-car garage will be 
converted into a soundproof music studio and there will undoubted- 
ly be many extras by the time I’m through building, or rather 
planning for the builders. 

My oldest son is living with me. He’s 18 and is playing the guitar 
rather well. He is thoroughly involved with the new underground 
rock movement, of which | am totally unaware, and has convinced 
me that they have musical merit heretofore unknown by me and 
others like me who dig jazz. However they are jazz-oriented in 
many ways but naturally being today’s youngsters they are in the 
rock/swing bag. My younger son who is 16 is also coming to live 
here in the summer, He too plays guitar and piano and is still in 
the dumb rock/blues bag. I’m sure he'll get with it after he is here 
awhile, After all these years my chickens have come home to roost! 
Having become musical on their own they were asked if they were 
related to me and were gassed to find out that | had been rather 
well known in jazz circles and quite respected as a good musician. 
Who knows, perhaps the next decade will produce another Rodney 
or two in modern jazz music or whatever form it develops into. | 
hope so! 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST JAZZ BAND / KEN GALLACHE 


T* SOUND of the musicians tuning up drifted 
out through the throngs of guests to the outer 
door of the Rainbow Grill where | waited, nervously hoping that 
Bud Freeman's invitation would carry me into the private cocktail 
party which was being held. 

As always the sounds brought on that feeling of excited anticipa- 
tion that comes when you are about to see and hear some of your 
favourite musicians, a few for the first time, a few you had heard 
before and looked forward to hearing again. 

It was that way on that June night in New York last summer. The 
way | had felt before hearing the Eddie Condon band in Dundee and 
the Jack Teagarden band in Glasgow and the Ellington Orchestra 
and Louis for the first time. Only, this time, | was still totally 
unprepared for the musical sensation that was to explode around me 
in just a short time. This was the one and only night | have heard 
The World's Greatest Jazz Band and it stays as my most potent 
musical memory. 

Bud's invitation did stand good, of course, and thanks to him | 
heard the band .. . the band | consider to be the most exciting 

to hit jazz for many, many years. The name will either delight 

you or alienate you, depending entirely on your jazz tastes, But 

its main purpose is to have the band talked about and it is success- 
ful in that. The line-up is impressive enough to make it stick. The 
music even more so. The personnel is:- Yank Lawson and Billy 
Butterfield, trumpets; Lou McGarity and Carl Fontana, trombones; 


Bob Wilber, clarinet and soprano sax; Bud Freeman, tenor; Ralph 
Sutton, piano; Bob Haggart, bass and Gus Johnson, drums. 

The music is bright. Fresh. Imaginative, Strikingly original... and, 
above all, it stays tastefully melodic, a gimmick in itself as the 
anger of the avant-garde assails us, 

Just as refreshing as the music is the attitude of the players. Here 
is a band that in a quaint, old-fashioned way believes that the 
audiencé matters. Not just the hard-core jazz audience but also 
the fringe audience which has helped establish Louis Armstrong as 
a world entertainer who isn’t the sole property of the jazz collec- 
tors who hoard his Hot Fives and Sevens. 

The band’s book, with most of the arrangements done by Haggart, 
— though Wilber has contributed a few — illustrates this. 

It has delved deeply into the current pop songs as well as going 
back into jazz history for a few classics. So you end up with a 
programme that has Sunny followed by Savoy blues, What the 
world needs now coming along behind Limehouse blues or /’m 
prayin’ humble. Y ou have Butterfield and Lawson as happy doing 
Baby won’t you please come home or St.James’ Infirmary as duets 
as they are with Do you know the way to San Jose or Windmills 
of your mind. 

It is only when you listen to this band that you begin to realise 
that, of late, jazz has been pretty well neglecting the pop market. 
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BOB WILBER 


BUD FREEMAN 


And that was once the market that provided most of our music's 
material. 

This is a musical mutual admiration society. So many all star 
groups | have seen have had barely disguised hostility among some 
of the musicians. Almost without exception there have been back- 
stage gripes and sniping between the musicians. There is none in 
The World's Greatest Jazz Band. 


rT YOUTHFUL-LOOKING Bob Wilber ex- 
changes fours with Bud Freeman on Just one of 
those things and then steps back smilingly to listen to the elegant 
Freeman tenor sound with obvious enjoyment. Yank Lawson 
stands tall and commanding-looking, at the side of the stage as 
trumpet partner Billy Butterfield picks up fluegel horn to make 
Summertime more gorgeous than ever, and then joins in the 
applause with all the enthusiasm of a fan. McGarity and Fontana 
are conducting what Ira Gitler described in Down Beat as a ‘‘trom- 
bone love affair” .. . and they all dig the rhythm section. 

More than just digging each other they dig what they are doing. All 
of them told me that this was the best band they had played with. 
All of them seem to feel that this is the chance to bring jazz back 
into the grasp cf the younger generation as well as the older fans 
who have drifted away tired of being insulted by the backs-to-the- 
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BOB HAGGART YANK LAWSON 


audience type of leader who leads so many groups today. 

| think they will succeed. The band sound is exciting. It has fire 
and drive and, surprise, surprise, you can dance to it. Just as 
people used to dance to jazz music. 

They did that night in the Rainbow Grill and they've been doing 
it on most of the engagements the band have played since. 

After listening to them | moved downstairs with Freeman, Wilber, 
Sutton, Lawson and the band’s patron Dick Gibson, to a tiny 
Irish bar which cowers among the glass and chrome of the Rocke- 
feller Plaza. . . but which is a haven for musicians. 

Dick Gibson, the affable Denver banker who brought the band 
together, told me: “‘! formed the group for a jazz party which | 
have been holding at, first Aspen and then Vail, for a number of 
years now. All the guys had been at the parties but playing in 
different groups. Then we got them together and The World's 
Greatest Jazz Band is the result. Believe, me, | am sure that 

this band can be the most popular jazz group in the world and 

| intend to make this thing go. 

“They are all superb musicians... but there are no star com- 
plexes inside the band. They love playing together. I’ve never 
known anything like the feeling that exists among them for the 
band. 

“Working with the band is a ball for all of them. From the years 
they have been in the music business, all of them, you would 


BILLY. BUTTERFIELD 


think they would lose some of their enthusiasm. Not a bit of it. 
They come into work like they’re coming to a party.” 

In a sense, for the veterans in the band, it must seem like one 
giant party. Being able to play their music, the way they want it 
without interference. 

Says Freeman: “‘It’s the best band that I've every played with. 
Really, this is a tremendously exciting band to be in. We are co- 
operative, of course, and we all want to make the band go, 

From the receptions we have been getting all over the country 

it seems possible that we will become big.! think we must .... because 
we all feel so strongly about the group.” 

Earlier in a short conversation with Butterfield the trumpeter had 
warned me: “The guys will tell you this is the best band they've 
been with. So will |... and believe us, We are not putting you on. 
This is the BEST.” 

This comes from musicians whose careers have spanned Benny 
Goodman, Artie Shaw, Tommy Dorsey, Stan Kenton, Woody 
Herman, Bob Crosby and many great small groups. 

The friendly Gibson is in no doubts at all about that. “Listen, “he 
told me, ‘‘We have to build up more work and that takes time but 
we are not doing too badly. That party tonight was the most success- 
ful thing Fieldcrest have held (Fieldcrest were the company organ- 
ising the cocktail party). Last year they had Duke in the Rainbow 
Grill and tonight we outdrew him. 


LOU McGARITY 
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CARL FONTANA 


“| don’t interfere too much. Now and again | give the guys a little 
guidance in the programming but that’s about all.”” 


i LIER | HAD seen Gibson in this role moving 
numbers around on the evening's programme after 
discussions with Lawson. 

He points out: “’! like to guage the audience and then keep the 
programme balanced. | don’t like say Yank and Billy playing too 
many trumpet features on top of one another for their lips. | try 

to keep an eye on these small things.” 

Gibson also keeps an eye on the BIG things, the business and the 
promotional side of the band. He has so far poured literally thou- 
sands of dollars into keeping the group together. He wants it to come 
good and | have rarely met anyone | would rather see succeed. 
Wilber told Gibson: “‘John Hammond was in listening to the band 
tonight. 

“had a talk with him and he was very enthusiastic. He thought 

the band was sensational. . . 

“That could lead to something’, put in Gibson quickly. 

“Well said Lawson “let's say it can't do us any harm can it?” 
Hammond is still with Columbia Records and the band needs this 
kind of major outlet. At present they have two albums released on 
the Project Three label .. . a small and obscure company with no 
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European outlets. 

After more drinks, more talk about the band’s prospects Gibson 
and Lawson left for a well-known New York Chinese restaurant. | 
went with Sutton, Wilber and Freeman to a restaurant that the 
pianist knew well. All the way the talk about jazz and the band 
continued with the ever-bubbling Bud even exhorting our taxi 
driver to get the one album that had been issued at that time. 
Sutton, relaxed and smiling in the back seat confided in me: “If 
it wasn’t for this band then I'd just as soon stay in Aspen (he and 
his wife run a supper club in the Colorado ski resort) and be a 
hermit musically, But this is different. It’s such a good band.” 

At dinner | asked Wilber about a statement he made to Ira Gitler 
in Down Beat where he claimed the group had the potential to 
become a classic jazz band. In that Gitler article Wilber stated: 
“The band has the potential of becoming a classic jazz band. The 
first one | heard on record was Joe Oliver's. 

“Then there was Duke in the early ‘forties. | would like to see 
the band become like this.” 


| SEEMED an extravagant claim but the 
studious-looking Wilber, a jazz student as well 

as musician told me: ‘‘| meant that. | honestly believe that the 

way we are headed right now this is possible. We are playing together 
regularly and we are getting the chance to develop together with 
fresh ideas, fresh tunes, fresh arrangements. 

“The potential for a classic jazz band is here because we have the 
musicians. We have so many wonderful players and we have Bud, 
our direct link with the great days of jazz. We know about these 
days. We hear records of Bessie Smith, Bix, and Fats and all the 
others. We hear stories about them but Bud was there with them 
learning with them, listening to them. Now he communicates so 
much of that to us and | know how lucky we are. 

“We also have the chance to stay together thanks to Dick Gibson 
and this is important. | remember playing in Bobby Hackett’s band 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel here in New York. That was the band 
with Dick Cary and all his beautiful arrangements and it broke up 
and all the bands have kept breaking up too soon after the guys 
have got together. This time we have Dick Gibson.” 

Wilber is unstinting in his praise of reed partner Freeman, but then, 
this, too, is so much a part of the band. This genuine admiration 
for each other. 

For a spell as we finished dinner the talk drifted away from their 
own band to other groups. To Freeman’s own Summa Cum Laude, 
whose tight little Brad Gowans’ arrangements gave Bud a similar 
backing to this new one. 

Then Bud was onto Jelly Roll Morton in those far-off Chicage days, 
praising the pianist and singing little phrases to prove the points 

he was making... 

And Sutton asking, just like some fan, for stories of Fats Waller, 
with Bud happy to answer, with story upon story of Fats and the 
interest of the three of us hanging heavily over the table. 
“Whenever | feel low’, exclaimed Sutton, “Il get out Floatin’ down 
to Cotton Town and play that. That record makes me happy no 
matter what's happened. | keep going back to that. Fats was every- 
thing for me.” 

Then it was Wilber’s turn to talk of idols and of his own one-time 
teacher, Sidney Bechet. 

“Ue was a wonderful teacher to me,” he said, ‘‘always helping me 
out but that old man had a real mean streak in him too. 

“At first | played so like him on soprano but | think I've gotten 
away from that now.” 
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Possibly because you tend to pigeon-hole Wilber as a Bechet 
imitator it is his current soprano playing that hits you so hard and 
so happily. In the goldmine of talent that the band has you expect 
the precious nuggets of sound that spill from the horns of Butter- 
field and Lawson and McGarity and Freeman. To have a sudden and 
unexpected new vein opened up in front of you coming from 
Wilber’s tiny curved soprano makes things doubly rewarding. 


; i THOSE of you who haven't heard the new 
Wilber the best way | can describe it is that he 
sounds the way Johnny Hodges might have sounded if he had 
stuck to soprano. It sings out beautifully from the surging ensem- 
bles which are so powerfully built on the rich and talented trom- 
bone duo. 

| single Wilber out first because this was the sound of surprise. It 
made a tremendous impact on me and this on a night when my 
favourite of all tenor players, Freeman was in wonderfully swinging 
form. When Lawson was snarling his plunger muted message of 
contrast to the sweet lyricism of Butterfield. When McGarity was 
roaring his barrelhouse version of Teagarden in answer to the Urbie 
Green-like solos of Fontana. When Sutton’s rollicking two handed 
piano merged with the powerful bass of Haggart and the masterly 
drumming of Gus Johnson to form a perfect rhythm team. 

This was something else ... the best band they ve played in... 
the best band I've heard. 

This is a band with a built-in professionalism and a basic conviction 
that they can lead jazz back to the people. 

Before the band was really formed, when it was still a Dick Gibson 
dream being brought to reality once a year at Vail, Bob Wilber, 
who was not a member then, was interviewed by Martin Williams 
for Down Beat, |n that piece in December 1966 Wilber commented: 
“have a feeling about jazz, that it’s got to be part of the pop 
music scene to survive and be healthy. | feel there are some exciting 
things going on in the market place of music, more than in the 
rather introverted jazz scene, with the cults and the hip business, 
and all that. | really feel that jazz was in healthier shape in the days 
when it was out there — in the dance bands in the ‘forties. They 
were playing jazz but they were playing for people.” 

Later he added: “.. . there's a certain excitement. Knowing that 
you have to please your audience but at the same time trying to 
get in as much of what you think of as quality as possible. It’s 
walking a tightrope, you know. But some of the greatest jazzmen 
have been doing it for years. Louis and Duke and everybody. They 
have to stay in that marketplace and produce something that 
people want. 

“To me the Hello Dollys are great for jazz when they come along. 
Louis is in there swinging and playing great.” 

Now Wilber and The World’s Greatest Jazz Band are in there. 
Bringing jazz back from behind the beads and the kaftans into the 
public eye. In a sense The World’s Greatest Jazz Band isa testing 
ground. If this band fails then the jazz that | like will find it still 
harder to survive in the future. 

This has to happen right. Dick Gibson has everything required of 

a jazz patron. He has taste, money, imagination, money, patience, 
money, and a burning ambition to make jazz a people s music 

once again. 

Gibson has brought his kind of music out of the Colorado mountain 
ski resorts where he first presented it and into the world of enter- 
tainment. | would hate to think that apathy would drive Gibson 
back into these mountains and his musicians back into the studios. 
Jazz needs The World’s Greatest Jazz Band. And jazz needs more 
men like Dick Gibson. 


JAZZ RESEARCH / ALASDAIR FENTON 
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Above: PICCADILLY REVELS, 1926. L to R: Andy 
Richardson, Clem Lawton, probably Freddy Pitt, Bill 
Hall, Rudy Starita, Ray Starita, Jack Hill, Eric Siday, 
Donald Thorne, Chester Smith, Phil Cardew. 

Below: PICCADILLY REVELS, L to RA: Unknown, 
Al Fields, Eddie Lee, Al Starita, Sid Bright, George 
Smith, Bill Hardy. 


(Both photographs by courtesy of Brian Rust.) 


BETWEEN 1925 and 1932 the Starita brothers 
really came to the forefront of dance music in 

this country. Although American citizens, the oldest of the brothers 
Rudy, had in fact been born in Naples, Italy, but when he was two 
years of age the family emigrated to the United States, settling in 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Initally Rudy studied law and for relaxation took up the trumpet. 
In 1921 he and his brothers Renardo (Ray) and Al formed their 
own band, and it became so successful that it was known as the 
“Paul Whiteman of New England”. In 1923 the ‘“Boston English’ 
group of musicians decided to come to Britain to try their luck, 
and as well as Ray and Al Starita there was Carroll Gibbons and 

a youthful Rudy Vallee. Soon after their arrival they landed jobs 
playing with the most famous bands of the time, the Savoy Havana 
Band and the Savoy Orpheans, both resident as their names implied 
at London's Savoy Hotel. Rudy Starita remained behind in the 
States, where he was engaged as drummer with the sweet band of 
‘Mal Hallet. 

In 1925 Al Starita became the leader of the house band playing at 
the newly opened Kit-Kat Club, As the band was a Hylton spon- 
sored unit it carried his name on the record labels, with the result 
that between 1925 and the end of 1926 Al recorded for HMV as 
Jack Hyton’s Kit-Kat Band. After leaving the Kit-Kat the band 
continued to record as Hylton’s Hyltonians, but in May 1927 

Al moved over to the Columbia label as The Kit-Kat Band. 

Ray Starita had, in the meantime, left the Savoy Orpheans and 
returned to the States for a holiday. Upon his return he brought 
Rudy back with him, and Jack Hylton asked him to take over the 
band at the Piccadilly Hotel. Ray agreed to the proposition and 
became the conductor of the Piccadilly Revels Band, with brother 
Rudy as drummer, and this group also started to record for Colum- 


| THE STARITA BROTHERS 


bia. Some exceptionally good titles were recorded by this band, 
including Brown sugar (Columbia 4249), Go Joe go and Buffalo 
rhythm (Columbia 4610), the latter two, made on October 6th, 
1927, having recently been reissued on the LP ‘Jazz in Britain — 
The 20's” (Parlophone PMC-7027). 

Around this period there seems to be some confusion as to per- 
sonnels, as some of the musicians listed in the ‘Revels’ band also 
appear on the ‘Kit-Kat’’ sessions, However, the Al Starita led group 
recorded the following interesting titles — De/irium (Columbia 
4447), My heart stood still (Columbia 4399) and Souvenirs 
(Columbia 4563). 

At the beginning of 1928 Al Starita became conductor of the band 
at the Piccadilly and as the “Piccadilly Dance Band” recorded 
Sweet so and so (Columbia 4799). Later titles were issued as by 
the Piccadilly Players, the most worthwhile being Pink plant pot 
(Columbia 4961), From Monday on (Columbia 5156), Bogey wail 
(Columbia 5372) and A good man is hard to find (Columbia 5823), 
Ray Starita had now moved to the Ambassadors Club, continuing 
to record for the Columbia label. Although most of these later 
titles were very commercial, the Ambassadors made a number of 
fine recordings due in part to the excellent arrangements of the 
American pianist Irving Brodsky. These included Shout hallelujah 
cause |‘m home (Columbia 5679), Pickin’ petals off o’daisies 
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(Columbia CB3), /ndispensable you (Columbia CB25) and Gee it 
must be love (Columbia CB73). Curiously enough, the reverse side 
of the latter item — King’s horses (distinctly un-jazz in content) — 
was reissued on the LP ‘The Hits of Noel Gay” (Music for Plea- 
sure MFP-1236). Three days after this session, on May 23rd, 1930, 
Ray was replaced at the Ambassadors by pianist Eddie Norris, 
though he continued to record for Columbia until February 1931 
after which he was absent from the studios for about a year. Al, 
meanwhile, remained at the Piccadilly until October 1930, being 
replaced as leader there by pianist Gerald Bright. 
To date little mention has been made of Rudy Starita, but he too 
was making a name for himself. In addition to playing in the bands 
mentioned above he recorded with Ray Noble's Orchestra and the 
Columbia house band under Van Phillips. He also appeared as a 
solo artist for both Columbia and Decca, apart from being heard 
with the Ronnie Munro and Carroll Gibbons bands. 
In January 1932 Ray Starita appeared on the Homophone Company 
labels, Sterno and Four-in-One, making some good titles including 
Get happy/Oh Monah (861), Just a crazy song (883), Goopy Geer 
(924), and Georgia on my mind (1027). Readers interested in the 
period might have surmised the presence in the band of Nat Gonella 
from the latter title , and he is indeed featured on many of these 
recordings, taking a superb solo on /‘ve got rhythm (4/1-3). In the 
summer of 1932 Ray returned to the United States and by the 
autumn was leading a band at the Steel Pier in Atlantic City. 
Some records did appear on the Sterno label under Rudy Starita’s 
name, but no titles of jazz interest are known. However, in their 
five years of fame some exceptionally fine records were released 
under the Starita banner, and the brothers certainly deserve an 
honourable mention for their role in the history of British dance 
music, 
Personnels 
PICCADILLY REVELS BAND: Freddy Pitt, Andy Richardson 
(tpt); Bill Hall (ton); Ray Starita (clt, ten, Idr); Ernie Smith (clt, 
alt, oboe) ; Phil Cardew (clit, alt); Eric Siday (vin); Donald Thorne 
(p); Jack Hill (g, bj); Clem Lawton (bs); Rudy Starita (d, xy!) 
PICCADILLY PLAYERS: Al Starita (cit, alt, ldr); Eddie Lee (alt, 
cit); George Smith (ten); Sid Bright (p); Archie Hughes (g); Alf 
Field (tu); Bill Harty (d); plus unknown brass section. 
KIT-KAT BAND: Freddy Pitt; Andy Richardson (tpt); Bill Hall 
(tbn); Ray Starita (clt, ten, Idr); Chester Smith, Al Starita (alt, 
clt, ten); Reg Pursglove, Eric Siday (vIn); Donald Thorne (p); Jack 
Hill (g, bj); Clem Lawton (tu, bs); Rudy Starita (d, xyl); Eddie 
Kollis (d, vel) 
RAY STARITA AMBASSADORS: Jack Raine (tpt); Lew Davis 
(tbn); Ray Starita (alt, clt), Idr); Chester Smith (ten, clt); Reg 
Pursglove (vIn); Donald Thorne (p); Jack Hill (bj); Arthur 
Collins (bs, tu); Rudy Starita (d, xyl) 


PETERIND / TALKS TO MARK GARDNER 


PART 3 


¢ Why is that audiences never seem to latch onto 
the right thing? Why should commercial music 
be more popular than pure music? I’m talking 
about the audience at large, rather than a small 
audience in a club who may be reached by good 
music without even knowing what it is 


| THINK this goes much deeper than music bec- 
cause it affects all of the arts and science too. You 
see there are discoveries that are made in science that remain ignored 
for many years. There are discoveries, such as Reichenbach made 
over 100 years ago, which are passed over. So he discovered 
creosote and that’s lapped up and used everywhere. Its a staple 
chemical and its used for coal tar dyes and so. But he also discovered 
alot about magnetism and people’s auras, equally valid, and yet 
its hard to even get a copy of his works about that. Strange but | 
see it like this. There is a desire amongst people to aspire to new 
levels of awareness, like their old religious idea of heaven — to 
aspire, to really develop. But on the other hand there is a tremen- 
dous fear of this, Its something that Wilhelm Reich called ‘‘pleasure 
anxiety.’’ Most people, for example, know that genitality is 
pleasurable and yet they avoid it, talk about it, make fun and all 
kinds of cracks about it. They'll try to be the man and yet when 
the opportunity comes they'll run away from it. Its pleasure anxiety 
and its something that’s peculiar to human beings. You don’t find 
it established in animals. Its peculiar to life that does have the 
conscious ability to armour itself against its own impulse. And 
that’s the enigma of human life and the cultural cycles are part of 
an expression of that. It seems to me that these cycles that last for 
2,000 years or more are like one gigantic, mass human trying for 
a way out and that sustains the spirit for the first half of the culture. 
In the next half of the culture the spirit gradually declines because 
it hasn't found the way. Then another way has to come about 
which is what we're experiencing now. So the young people today, 
they become hippies... 


¢ Do you think we are witnessing the start of anew 
culture? 


| THINK WE'RE either in that or a period in be- 

tween. There’s an overlap and | don’t really feel 
myself to be part of this culture in the same way that | did, say, 
10 years ago. What I've learned to understand is beyond the scope 
of this culture, not only music but in other areas too, like cos- 
mology. People still avoid obvious facts. Clearly the Cosmos must 
be a unity which means that somewhere we must be rooted in the 
Cosmos, all life must be, and this culture seems to have this tre- 
mendous split. It investigates what it calls material reality on the 
one hand and treats life as though it were an accident. | know 
there are individuals who go beyond this but by and large, unless 
one is accepted as a poet or an artist, certainly not as a scientist, 
one cannot get across that life is a part of the Cosmos and not 
just an accident, You couldn't have the whole without this part 
of it. 
One of the most obvious irrationalities is this division of science 
into the sciences and art into the arts. The jazz improvisor has the 
same basic cosmiscity as a painter like Van Gogh. The scientists 


avoid it by going into their own particular compartment and what- 
ever they rake out that’s useful to the culture and doesn't over- 
throw the culture — | don’t mean politics and the much-vaunted 
power scene — but just everyday people. They'll rake out whatever 
can be used and leave it at that. Now if you go deeply into bio- 
chemistry and you find out certain realities and use certain drugs 
to treat certain people — that’s used. But the underlying connec- 
tions are carefully compartmentalised and one of the clearest 
examples, which astouned me when | thought of it recently, came 
after a discussion with a physicist. He is a theoretical man who 
works with concepts of electrons passing through metalic material. 
They use an electron device quite a lot to find out the different 
aspects of metals and so find various alloys which would perform 
certain functions, partly from theory and partly from observation. 
We were talking about the enigma that the electron appears either 
as a point particle or as a wave. | was trying to come to grips with 
what he was talking about. | said that you couldn't separate waves — 
you just can't have one wave on its own — and he agreed. | said 
that these waves, as far as we could tell, were like water waves. Now 
with a body of water it would be impossible to take a wave away. 
He agreed that it could not be done because it was a unity. So | 
said ‘In that case how can you still talk about electrons? But 
despite the fact that in a conversation you can get this across, the 
rigid ideas are so tenacious amongst western scientists that as soon 
as you ve gone the door closes again and its right back to where it 
was before. 

It's a lot of this kind of thing which is part of what | call a ‘cultural 
limitation”. The people who don’t succeed in emancipating them- 
selves from the limitations of their culture, cannot see into the 
next. They can’t see what is coming. So what a lot of the younger 
people do because it’s so bewildering and so vast, this western 
culture, is to close their eyes to it and follow their feelings and you 
get movements like the hippies and so forth; This is a blind move- 
ment of life as | see it but its definitely leading to an emancipation 
of the dying culture. The tragedy of all this is that what is needed 
if the world is going to evolve, and | think it is at the periods be- 
tween cultures when the real advances are made, where the seeds 
of the new culture are sown, and this is if we can learn and not 
forget from the old culture. Then the new culture can be founded 
from something that is learning from the old and it can really come 


to something. 
The spirit of the Greek-Roman culture passed with it, and its only 


with the advent of such men as Oswald Spengler that the spirit 

came back again. Spengler had this peculiar and marvellous insight 
to look into the Greek-Roman culture to see that they were about 

and not to evaluate it in terms of the western man looking upon a 
primitive culture who made beautiful sculptures, but seeing it in 

the spirit that it was. 

Today's mathematic is completely atheistic and the simplest way 
of describing this is that all equations amount to zero. Now what 
more atheism can you have than that?. If you contrast this with 

the Pythagoreans, number was the essence of things — the difference, 
you see? 

There is one grand thing about this culture — its also its weakness 

— and that is this tremendous passion for gathering data which is 
peculiar to the Western culture alone. It was totally foreign to the 
Greek culture to do anything like that. So much so that one of the 
Greek historians wrote that nothing of significance had occurred 


before his time. It wasn’t just an ego thing — it was his belief. But 
[5 


in this culture there is a passion for collection information. There 
are various men that have done this and made it their life’s work. 
One in particular I’m thinking of is Charles Forte. He was a reporter 
who worked for a New York newspaper and every so often he 
noticed things coming in that defied explanation. Sometimes they 
would find a little corner in the paper and sometimes they would 
be rejected, depending on whatever the news was. But usually they 
would be reported as something to laugh at — you know ‘Just 
fancy that’. Anyway he got curious and started collecting all these 
reports and clippings and in his flat in the Bronx he had a huge 
bureau with hundreds of compartments.’ Rains of fishes from the 
sky’’ would go in this one, ‘green men seen in such-and-such a 
place” would go in the next. ‘An iron implement found imbedded 
in a coal seam inSalzburg’’ would go here; ‘gold ornaments found 
amongst frozen remains of mammoths in Alaska’ — that would 

go somewhere else. “Food in the mammoth’s stomach, tropical 
vegetation, still green’’ — that would go in another compartment. 
And so on. This man wrote various books — one is called ‘Low’ 

— they all had great titles like that — and they are the most mar- 
vellous reading. There's a mine of information in these books. 

Like ‘‘Neanderthal-type man found in the Wild West” and so on. 
Abominable Snowman reports, flying saucers, all this gear is in 
there. ‘Red pygmies found in the Savannah, Georgia’’. It just goes 
on like that. On and on and on. If you read his books — without 
judging, without poo-poohing, without accepting them with an 

‘| told you so attitude’ — but just read them. And gradually 

things come to light and you see that the world isn’t quite as 
narrow and rigid and mechanical as it is thought to be in the present 
day. 

Gradually | find that | meet more and more people who have 
strange things happen to them. One friend of ming, whom | trust 
implicitly, was in Greece during the war. They were out on sentry 
duty and there's this reddish ball in the sky which looks like its 

a long way away, like a moon, Gradually it gets nearer and it glows 
and it looks like a huge round ball of flame. They thought the end 
of the world was coming and they woke everyone up to look at this 
thing and slowly it got nearer and it was starting to set. It went 
below the horizon like a huge sun, occupying a number of degrees 
of the sky. So nothing happens and they've all seen it and next 
morning there’s no mention in the Greek papers, And they stil! 
don’t know what that was. With those kinds of things, who knows? 
Another experience he had...they used to go swimming out in the 
Adriatic, a long way. The water's warm, blue sky, sun, lovely. Out 
about a mile from the shore and all of a sudden a long neck comes 
out of the water with a red head and two beady eyes that revolve 
and look at him, He panics, naturally, and swims back to the 
shore. He still didn’t know to this day what i't was. And | said to 
him, ‘You've seen a sea serpent. Sea serpents don’t exist, they say, 
but they do. And they do up in Loch Ness as more people are 
coming to realise. Yet to espouse this sort of knowledge today is 
still-to be considered a bit off the beam, eccentric, you know. 


$ ts strange that we are going off to the moon and 

we don’t even know what is under the earth and 

seas, 

TRUE. A LONG time ago | resolved not to dis- 

believe anything that | read or was told but not 
to accept it as gospel truth either. Just try to keep it open in my 
mind, It involved having to face a certain amount of floating 
anxiety because there are all these unsettled questions — you don’t 
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know. But sometimes things click together. And this is how I've 
come to see certain aspects of Cosmology. | see quite clearly why 
the Western science of Cosmology is doomed to a certain limitation. 
It will never understand the place of life. Basically in the Universe 
there is a cosmic flow which is endless. We can see it on different 
levels but if we describe it in terms of energy, or force, which is 
perhaps the best way to describe it in our Western culture, we can 
take the force at one part of the cycle or flow, take it as a conden- 
sitive force and then it condenses into matter and into life. We 
have from this condensation the weather, the atmosphere and the 
formation of living things. The life goes through its cycle, the 
atmosphere condenses still further into moisture, there is a trans- 
mutation of elements. The evidence is clear but Faustian, Western 
science does not face the clear evidence — the transmutation of 
elements. The moisture in turn runs into the earth, some of the 
moisture transmutes in turn into heavier materials, gradually the 
transmutation turns until it reaches the metallic state. After the 
metallic state the metabolism changes and it starts to radiate out- 
wards, in the extreme in the so-called radioactive elements like 
uranium , thorium and so forth, In this way it returns back into 
the space and it goes outwards, and in the extreme of this we get 
the situation of a star which draws the energy unto itself and then 
radiates it out again in terms of heat and light radiation and that 
radiation which space physicists are now terming the solar wind. 
And the flow is endless. As the flow from a star goes further and 
further out into space, it becomes more dilute and in doing so 
changes its nature and reverses the cycle. That energy once more 
becomes condensative and flows backwards into the living life 
again. This is the cosmic flow. Something that |'ve termed cosmic 
metabolism. Our Western science deals with one half of this, the 
disintegrating and the radiative half. It takes matter that’s already 
formed, its learned how to break down the energy and use the 
energy as force, as power. But all the force and the power used 
on the earth today is from the other side of the cycle. The sole 
exception to this is electricity and electricity plays a midway role 
in this metabolic cycle, But that’s the essence of what I’ve learned 
to see. 

| don't know whether what Ive got to say will get across. | know 
it is true. If it does get over and a new culture flourishes and we 
don't experience a long time of anarchy — which could also 
happen; |'’m not sure about that — but if it does this reality will 
have to be faced whether people come across what |'ve found or 
somebody else rediscovers it at a later time. 


% When did you start thinking along these lines? 
Was it when you were in America? 


WELL AGAIN, this was all part of that environ- 

ment of going to America. Before | went | was 
very aware of my lack of orthodox education. I'd suffered from 
pretty severe asthma as a child and the doctor advised that | didn't 
go through with secondary school as it was then but to get if 
possible open air employment. Which | did for awhile. | worked on 
farms and so forth. Missing the secondary education having left 
school at 14, | had this feeling that | was missing something but | 
tried to make this up through studying myself, partly through night 
classes and so on. | started to read philosophy and went through 
many, many books on this subject and got a fair knowledge of it, 
but | don't know how much of that | retained because other things 
have come clearer to me since so that philosophy seems to be only 
a part truth. Anyway, that was the start of it and then | think it 
was Bruce Turner who on the boat lent me a book about Freud’s 
theories by this psychologist Joseph Y astro. Actually Y astro was 


not very open about Freud's work, But it did make me see that 
the concept of the unconscious was valid — that we were motiva- 
ted on levels other than the conscious mind. it made sense to me 
and also relieved some of my guilt about sexual fantasies and 


wanting a sex life and so forth; | began to see through some of that. 


My knowledge of Freud remained at about that level until after | 
went to the States and one day during one of the lessons ! was 
having with Lennie, | mentioned that |’d read a book about Freud, 
And he said ‘Well how come you've read a book about Freud? Why 
don't you read what Freud said?’ And | said | hadn't got the book. 
And Lennie said ‘Listen, if you wanted to dig where Bird was you 
wouldn't listen to one of his imitators; you'd listen to Bird. Why 
don’t you get hold of Freud and find out what he really had to 
say?’ So | did and | really read almost everything that Freud wrote 
and this is part of my limitation — part of my strength — because 
when | get with somebody | really get with that they ve got to say. 
The whole works — so | went through the whole lot. Then | felt | 
needed to know more, | wanted to go deeper and didn’t know 
which way to turn. | wanted to understand further and | was also 
now aware of some of my own limitations as a human being. It had 
shown me my own motives and what was the irrational core of 


them. So | began to be more dissatisfied with my own way of being. 


Jeff Morton had a copy of this book called The Function of the 
Orgasm’ and Jeff said to me on numerous occasions, ‘You should 
read this. He’s really got something: Well, in reading Freud | also 
read some of the other analysts, | don’t think Eric Fromm was 
much published then but Theodore Reich was and | read one or 
two of his books and | read some other men. But I'd come to the 
conclusion that after Freud nobody had it. So far this was where 
it lay. Jeff kept on about Wilhelm Reich and | still didn’t take any 
notice. Dougie Fordyce, this other alto player, borrowed the book 
from Jeff because Jeff had told Doug about it and Doug started 

to read it and found it very interesting. | guess because Doug was 
English and we had been closer buddies at that time, | took more 
notice, and | just started to read the book and right away | realised 
that here was another man of the calibre of Freud — not like 
Freud — but he had that integrity to follow what he’d seen and 
not be afraid of it and so | started to reach Reich. | think it was 
Jeff who started this whole scene and for awhile it was a fact that 
almost everybody associated with that group at Lennie’s was 
reading Reich. 

Lennie’s brother was a psychologist and about that time he came, 
to New York and he was very aware of Reich but he expressed 
doubts about whether he'd be able to give character analysis not 
having the training, but he was very hip to it. So a number of us 
started in therapy with Michael Tristano and others went to 
different doctors that Reich had trained. At that time in New York 
there were about 20 doctors who had studied with Reich and the 
scene was very strong. T his was before the crackdown against his 
work. As | redd more, | began to read about the accumulator and 
the various experiments, like the bion experiments and later on the 
influence of the weather, and | started to build accumulators and 
sit in them and feel the effects and do my own experiments. This 
was all interrupted by jobs on the road, crisis in therapy and so 
forth. Playing scenes, you know... When you get a group of 
people together, a group of guys and they ve all got their women 
and different get eyes for different women and the scene starts to 
get mixed up. It gets pretty discordant at times. That's why when 
Brian Priestley accused me of rewriting history, | thought he 
should have only known some of the tensions that went on there — 
to call that a school!’ | suppose its something like what the hippies 
are going through now but | don’t think many of us were so aware 


of what we were feeling but we went through it anyway. All these 
ties, troubles, jealousies and whatnot. 


At the same time, you were an unusually aware 

$ group of people, to have delved into life in this 
way. So many musicians, and people in general, 
never look beyond the job. 


BUT LENNIE brought that out of us. | don’t 

know what my life would have been if | hadn't 
met Lennie. | could be really misunderstood here because people 
may say ‘oh, he’s just a disciple of Lennie’s.! But I’m not in any 
shape or form. | feel myself to be very much matured and my in- 
sight now is my own, so much so that | find, sometimes to my 
dismay that | can’t communicate with some of the people that 
| did that | was close to, because in some ways my insight has 
gone beyond and this is sad, for me its sad. One labours, thinking 
that everyone is going along with you, seeing what you see and 
finally you realise that you've left certain people behind in some 
areas. This is partly to do with the split-up of the group — we've 
all developed in different ways. There is no group, there is no 
school, musically and otherwise because life has taken us in 
different ways and our insights have differed. It was a coming to- 
gether, a starting point for a lot of us. No doubt Lennie would 
not have been Lennie without the group of people that he could 
influence in the way that he did. It wasn’t a deliberate influence, 
It was just being himself and the teaching and so forth, It just 
grew that way to be an aware group. Of course at the time | 
don't think we stopped to think about that, except for that 
feeling of knowing that we were on to something. 
Asa matter of fact Lennie wrote to Reich and offered — we all 
offered — to go and play a concert for them at their institute in 
Maine and Reich declined. Ironically many years later, | met one 
of the men who was with Reich, one of his right hand men at that 
time, and he said that it might have really been something if we'd 
given a concert there. It was just one of those things that didn't 
happen. 
But all this awareness was going on. Now in 1954 the Food and 
Drug Administration put an injunction on Reich and forbade 
him to do any further research and he defied this. Also, around 
that time, he had discovered how to tape the atmospheric energy 
and use it so that you didn't have to goto the London Electricity 
Board or Consolodated Edison for your electricity. If you haa the 
right device you could draw this energy. | think ‘t was these kinds 
of discoveries that caused the clamp-down. Also the discovery of 
how to influence the weather without seeding the clouds or any- 
thing like that. But to influence it in a far more profound way. 
The kind of thing that people love to read as science fiction but 
are shit scared of when it really happens. 
So the due process of law went through and they finally got 
Reich and they stuck him in jail and there he died in 1957 — a 
week before he was due to come out which makes one wonder.... 


$ Do you think that Bird had this same sort of 
awareness? About Reich, | mean, 


HE WAS certainly aware of Reich and read 

Reich. In fact he and Ronnie Ball had very long 
discussions about Reich and his works, | never spoke to him on 
these questions. You know its like sometimes you see a beautiful 
woman and you let her go and you realise afterwards that you 
learned from it but you shouldn't have done that. | should have 
been more forthright and taken the opportunity to talk with Bird 
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and to play with him and | didn’t, When somebody digs you and 
they just look at you and dig what you re doing — that’s what | 

had from Bird. So | won't forget that — never mind what they write 
in the history books about it — | won't forget that. As | said, one 
time | chatted to him in a bar and somebody was waiting for me 
and | had to go. But \'ve certainly appreciated his music. 

But anyway, to get back to Reich, when he was jailed | had gained 
so much benefit through his discoveries, through therapy, study 
and experiment. And then everybody became scared because the 
Food and Drug people were questioning the patients and really 
making people uptight. So then the whole feeling went the other 
way and they said Reich was a quack. His character analysis was 
okay but with all this other orgone thing he was schitzophrenic 
from then on. | found that | got the results he got and | felt the 
feelings in the accumulator and then | started to doubt it. Was | 
just being influenced by suggestion? Was this real? And so forth. 
So | did more and more experiments and then it got to the point 
where | couldn't doubt any longer. | realised that here were great 
discoveries that were being ignored and then | learned another 
principle — that most people would go to the lengths of doubting 
themselves and their own perception, rather than doubt the social 
mores of the time. They cannot stand the loneliness, to stand apart 
from the culture. They would deny what is right. This has a lot 

to do with the music. How many musicians do you meet who 
would say about Ornette Coleman ‘I don’t really understand it; its 
probably good. But it must be something, otherwise he wouldn't 
be recorded.’ How many musicians will you find who'll say this or 
about Archie Shepp or those that have gone even more weird. So 
when the general social process goes out on an insanity limb, very 
few people can stand to face this. They would rather participate in 
the insanity, against the pressure of their own feelings, This is 
another thing that happens at the culmination of one culture and 
the birth of the next. There is all this flux. Today the flux is 

such that one can espouse the kind of opinions and insights that | 
have gained. A few people will say ‘he’s a bit of a nut or aneccentric’ 
a lot of people will say ‘maybe he has something’ and a lot of 
people won't take any notice. But at least you don’t get thrown in 
jail for it today or stuck in the asylum for what you see. And that’s 
where we are today. 

As for the future, all | know is that there are great discoveries, there 
is great awareness in the arts, unfortunately its plural though it 
doesn’t have to be, music, literature, painting. With men like Bird, 
Lennie. And there’s also great awareness in the sciences and some- 
times you can go back a long time to men like Reichenbach, 
Abrahams, Reich and Freud. People will tell you Freud is old hat 
but it’s really not true, except his later works which are old hat 
because he lost his way too, but his earlier ones were clear. There 
are men of great clarity. | believe we can go right back to Sweden- 
borg and learn. 


Truth doesn’t change — it is absolute. 


THAT'S THE point. Cultures change. Underneath 

it all there is a cosmiscity and this is something 
\'ve realised. It gives me stability and when things have torn me up 
particularly, when the outlook was bad, | can aiways take pleasure 
on a starlit night from the fact that no matter what happens on the 
world, the cosmos continues. And if life doesn’t flourish here, if 
it does all come to an end, which | don’t think is going to happen, 
the universe is so vast and life is everywhere. This | realise and you 
can say it is a poor consolation but it does something to me, it 
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helps me to draw a fresh spirit. Again I’ve learned at this point 
that the essence of life you don’t question during youth — there's 
no thought of death, you don’t question life. If you think of 
death it is merely a game that you don’t really understand. As 

you get older you begin to realise that there are the two sides. The 
thing that keeps one alive is one’s spirit and |'ve learned how to 
draw and replenish my spirit. How long | can do it | don’t know. 
That depends on how many more knocks | get, to a certain extent. 


$ One final question, Why did you leave America 
and return to England? 


PARTLY | think it is a destiny. I'd learned 

what I’d got to learn from the States and now 
comes facing myself and helping to get over what I’ve learned. And 
its been perhaps the biggest test of all to come back, especially to 
the place where one was born, and face that and all that it means 
without losing what and where | am. There are certain things that 
do work as destiny, if you let destiny take you, and | don’t mean 
being a fatalist in the sense of sitting back and saying ‘what will 
happen, will happen! 
My wife, myself, and our two daughters were living in Big Sur, 
California, and we were having a very difficult time there. Difficul- 
ties that | wouldn't ever have believed that Id have to face — 
economic difficulties, We never starved but it was really difficult. 
| was labouring, doing all sorts of jobs but not enough of anything 
to keep us going. It was just a terrible struggle. It got to be that the 
beauty of Big Sur became like a mockery. It was so beautiful and 
yet to be so poor and to have so much of a struggle was terrible, 
Not only the struggle but finding myself alone as a person. Grad- 
ually the pseudo art scene took over more and more and then the 
money scene. The real artists were ousted off to the extent that 
some of them had their houses burnt down. That’s how much they 
wanted to get rid of them. One could watch the pseudo art scene 
take over. The poverty was not only material but it was the 
poverty of people coming in without a soul, without that real 
understanding, and being an artist because it was hip to be an 
artist, not really having anything to give and making trite copies 


of the latest thing that sells. 
Finally we decided we had to go. We had no money and to move 


a family and all my collection of tapes and the children’s toys and 
our own personal belongings — which being of a material culture 

| suppose we still hang on to — to want to do this is expensive, 

no matter how you do it. It worked out that it cost $1400 and 
three months from the time we made that decision being completely 
broke we managed it somehow. All kinds of things came in — con- 
certs, people gave us money, just like that. People who had 

never done it before. Things like that have taught me that there is 

a kind of destiny if you know how to follow it, but its nothing to 
do with sitting back and saying ‘the world owes me a living’ which 
so many people do. 

In the music world musicians complain about the lack of gigs but 
when they get a gig what do they do — act up on it. | worked a 

gig recently with quite a well known front line player and he hardly 
played. He gets himself juiced towards the end of the evening. If 
that kind of thing goes on, the spirit goes out of it. People don’t 
want to come along and hear a few tunes and then the guy’s too 
drunk to play or to play properly. They want something they can 
enjoy and when they leave at the end of the evening they want to 
be able to say ‘I really enjoyed that.’ So if a musician wants a gig 
he’s got to realise that a gig means that you give of yourself. Not 
‘It's a good paying gig, when is it over, when can | get my bread 
and split.’ Which unfortunately is the attitude of a lot of musicians. 


¢ INDO-JAZZ FUSIONS 


ALL REGULAR groups run into stalemates, and 

this is more likely to happen when they have 
definite achievements behind them because the slackening of effort 
which follows a fulfillment of objectives may be compounded by 
the plausible temptation of repeating oneself. As | rarely tire of 
pointing out, in a small, limited music such as jazz a hiatus of this 
sort easily becomes permanent, and, as the Indo-Jazz Fusions con- 
cert at Queen Elizabeth Hall, London, on Friday 13th of February 
suggested this ensemble now has its problems, a review must try 
to assess how serious the difficulties are, why they have arisen, and 
what effect the Indian elements might have on this common jazz 
situation..Some would maintain John Mayer's and Joe Harriott’s 
group, far from experiencing a stalemate, have always been in a 
blind alley, its music artfully appealing, to the jazz community's 
strange combination of conservatism and thirst for superficial 
novelty, or, worse still, being designed for that fringe audience 
which is usually attracted by freaks and hybrids. But the large 
number of apparently enthusiastic Indians helping pack the hall 
on this as on previous occasions makes difficulties for such a view, 
and if it be asserted these wete simply people who happen to like 
jazz besides the music of their own culture, the existence of such 
listeners is itself a comment on the present musical situation. 
Again, taken as a whole the audience seemed quite innocent of 
being a typical jazz gathering. 
Indo-Jazz Fusions’ past achievements do relate to jazz, however, 
and are relevant to its current stage of development. As | have 
suggested elsewhere, through technology shrinking the world’s 
effective size cultural provincialism will end and attempts to re- 
concile different artistic traditions may be expected to grow more 
frequent. Where successful, these will produce valuabie new ex- 
pressive qualities and technical resources purchased at the expense 


of equally valuable old ones, yet that is always the economy of 
natural change. So far as a fusion of Indian music and jazz is 
concerned, the fact both have retained improvisation is the vaguest 
of pretexts, not least because Indian extemporisation is more 
genuine — ie includes a larger proportion of real invention — than 
what often passes for it in jazz. Indeed, the high incidence of 
cliché (ie case-hardened stereotypes)embedded in the latter is un- 
doubtedly a major obstacle in dissolving one language into the 
other and leads to the first adverse comment on Harriott’s and 
Mayer's group — that its approach has remained too literal, this 
being underlined by the February concert. It was natural, even 
essential, that they should begin with the simple juxtaposition 

of Indian and jazz elements, and a recording like Subject (Colum- 
bia SCX6122) shows how telling this can be. Their next step was 
sound, too, this being the basing of the ensemble’s material on 
Indian resources (ragas and talas), shaping it through Mayer's 
command of European compositional techniques, and filling the 
framework out with jazz and !ndian extemporisations. The richly 
glowing colours of, say, Partita (on the same LP) and the aptly 
varied invention of its textures offer a rewarding experience, but, 
to put it somewhat crudely, there is not enough jazz in the sitar 
improvisations, not enough Indian characteristics in those by alto 
saxophone or trumpet. One might add there is insufficient jazz 
rhythm from the tabla and that Indian rhythmic patterns are only 
heard on the jazz drums when they are written into the score. It 
should be acknowledged, however, that, especially in public per- 
formance, the group often generates its own kind of driving for- 
ward motion which is neither jazz nor Indian and is, presumably, a 
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move towards something fresh. T alas and especially ragas have 
provided a degree of internal continuity often lacking in jazz, yet, 
as the concert again made clear, they have not yet led to any 
larger — and new — formal procedures; the macrostructure is not 
sufficiently related to the microstructure. 


After comparing some of the Elizabeth Hall performances with 
recordings of the same items it is tempting to assert that the 
ensemble has actually relinquished some of the advances it made in 
the integration of its two idioms. Gaud-Saranga, for example, 
started with a good meditative duo for sitar and flute over the 
tamboura’s drone leading to a fine, moody sitar improvisation with 
delicate rhythmic counterpoint from the tabla. But none of this 
related perceptibly to the jazz which followed at double-tempo and 
during which the two tabla players, even with amplification, could 
make no impression against — or with — the jazz drummer. Again, 
in Serenade which begins as a light-weight vehicle for violin — 
played well by Mayer — the specifically jazz and Indian characteris- 
tics of the accompanimental instruments are at first neutralised. 
This effect is progressively cancelled, though, as sitar, flute, piano 
and alto solos follow each other and jazz, especially in’ the person 
of the drummer, takes over so that the sitar’s continuing and per- 
sistent commentary sounds, and is, irrelevant — a point emphasised 
by the rather self-conscious luxuriance of Harriott’s alto phrases. 
More ambitious, and, | think, an indication of another possible 
move forward, was Mayer's Ragamalika, a sort of miniature con- 
certo for the guitar of John Williams. This is in four movements, 
the last pair being linked, and the first explores some of the ways 
of writing for the solo instrument within the traditions this group 
has established. Here as elsewhere the scoring is colourfully effec- 
tive, yet this work’s starting-point was the common ancestry of 
sitar and guitar, and, while the latter does become more involved 
with the ensemble textures during the second movement, there is, 
to paraphrase a review in The Times, little attempt to contrast or 
meaningfully combine these two protagonists’ distinct but related 
qualities. So far as the other contenders — Indian music and jazz — 
are concerned, the former here predominated, although the latter 
was represented by Harriott’s best solo of the evening. 

Considering the effect of the — to begin with of necessity — rather 
literal approach the group adopted to its self-appointed task, it 
may be that freer composition of this sort could be a way out of 
present difficulties, as much being suggested by Acka Raga, an 
earlier, and freer, piece (SCX6122), While artists must obviously 
go their individual ways, this point seems confirmed by a score 
such as Peter Maxwell Davies's Stedman doubles, which demon- 
strates the fruitful influence of Indian music in another direction 
— on advanced European composition — and, incidentally, shows 
the benefits of not having a large residue of cliché to dispose of 
such as Mayer and Harriott unavoidably inherited from jazz. In 
Stedman doubles one can easily detect something of the alap’s 
slow unfolding, the developmental processes of a classical raga 
extemporisation, and the tala-like rhythmic groupings. These are 
well integrated into Davies's personal idiom, though other non- 
European elements are present at one remove through the influence 
of Messiaen. This composition’s main point of interest within the 
present context lies, however, at a deeper level. As Davies has 
acknowledged (in The Listener, January 23rd, 1969) the main 
challenge of writing Stedman doubles “was the manipulation of 
the time-scale of music: for | had realised that the rate of the 
unfolding of events, and the whole concept of form in Indian 


Personnel: Harold Beckett (tot, f/ h); Joe Harriott (a/t); Chris 
Taylor (fl); Pat Smythe (p); Coleridge Goode (bs); John Marshall 
(d); John Mayer (vin, arr, comp); Diwan Motihar (sitar); Bal Kul- 
karni (tamboura, tabla); Keshav Sathe (tabla); plus John Williams 
(g) on Ragamalika. 
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music, is not of a sequence of closed — or enclosed — events or 
periods, but that the forms, on both small and large tirme-scales, 
are open, defining themselves as they unfold in a way that not 
only .. . concentrates one’s attention on each individual pitch 
and rhythm relationship with maximum intensity ... but also 
bends, or even suspends, perception of the ‘passing’ of time’. 

| have myself referred to the different European and non-European 
attitudes to musical form, and hence to time, repeatedly during 
comment on free (ie post-harmonic) jazz in these pages, and it may 
be that the Indo-Jazz Fusions ensemble’s present stalemate is at 
least partially due to a failure to tackle this most fundamental 
difference between the two musics. This is a singularly unfortunate 
omission because, as | believe | have shown (eg ‘David Mack and 
Serial Jazz’ — section VI, Jazz Monthly, October, 1965, ‘Coleman 
and the Consequences’, June, 66) jazz has an inherent leaning 
towards non-European procedures which, for obvious reasons, 
should be cultivated. That this is no impractical suggestion is 
partly confirmed by Ellington’s successful incorporation -of 
modality into his Far-Eastern Suite (RCA SF 7894 — see Brian 
Priestley’s excellent review in /.V.., March, 1969). Despite the 
portents of Ragamalika, it may be that Harriott and Mayer are too 
habituated with their present methods to make further steps, and 
these will have to be taken by others. Yet these men should always 


receive credit for having made a necessary beginning. 
MAX HARRISON 


O{ anTHUR “BIG BOY” CRUDUP 


ARTHUR CRUDUP'’S little concert at the Arch- 

tectural Association on February 23rd was a 
performance to enliven the experienced and inflame the novice, 
He is a tall, stately man, who stands very still and makes few 
attempts to woo his audience; playing and singing in a stark, un- 
ornamented fashion, he offers his work. without artifice, almost 
without comment. His steely voice slices blues-poems into fragments 
that drift in the air like the first leaves of autumn. And the mood 
was autumnal generally; these were the quiet reflections of a man 
aging gracefully, a man for whom all passion was not spent. “Young 
chickens’’, he called the audience, adding amiably. ‘“! once have 
been a chicken myself... but now I’m an old rooster!” He had 
plenty of crowing left in him. 


Police took my baby in 

Wouldn't give her no bail; 

She wiggled once for the judge, 

and he put the whole police force in jail... 
He keeps to slow numbers most of the time, as he always did. 
There were Death Valley. I’m in the mood, Vicksburg blues, Coal 
black mare, So glad you're mine, If | get lucky. For a couple of 
others he used a rambling tune of great beauty, very like Betty 
and Dupree. His guitar-playing was, considering its narrow scope, 
remarkably effective; it built tidy frames for his songs, and left it 
at that. 
Afterwards he talk for a little while, telling us how he was hoping 
one day to get some royalties from his hits; apparently not even 
the biggest of them ever paid off. Nobody, of course, had told 
him that his old discs were being reissued, If anyone, anywhere, is 
planning to bring out any more of Arthur's old material, do please 
remember that he’s still alive, and contactable through manager 
Dick Waterman. By the time you read this he will have cut a 
session in London, and if it approaches the standard of the AA 
concert it'll be a fine record that comes of it. 
| know | felt apprehensive about Arthur Crudup’s tour, but my 
fears have been proved groundless by his reception, I’m glad to say, 
and if he ever comes to England again he should be seen by all the 
readers who missed him this year. TONY RUSSELL 


SECO? Be Win 


AMALGAM 
PRAYER FOR PEACE: 
Trevor Watts (alt); Jeff Clyne (bs); John Stevens (d) 

London — May 20, 1969 
Tales of sadness :: Judy’s smile 1 :: Judy’s smile Il :: Judy’s 
smile II] 
Barry Guy (bs) replaces Clyne 

same date 
Prayer for peace 

Transatlantic TRA196 (40/9d.) 

. RISING admirably to the challenge of playing 

almost continuously throughout this LP, Watts 
here produces some of the best music | have yet heard from him. 
Peace and several other portions of this record are shaped by a 
vein of lyrical melody which many people would not associate 
with free jazz, and for this reason it should have the attention of 
those who:so far have got little pleasure from such music. Sadness 
is typical, its lyrical opening — reminiscent in feeling of Coltrane's 
Alabama — gradually becomes more turbulent, exchanges between 
the instruments more detailed and more tense, and then this pro- 
cess is reversed. A simple-complex-simple format of this sort is 
still often found in electronic music, and is, indeed, to be expected 
with new avenues of expression that have not yet developed forms 
peculiar to themselves and appropriate to their own kinds of 
musical material. Watts says that Sadness “‘is strongly based on C 
minor .... the gradual breaking-down of the main tonality coin- 
cides with the establishment of a tempo and vice versa towards the 
end”, and it is interesting this process is paralleled by the growth 
and then diminishment of that feeling of modal timelessness we 
associate with Indian music, with Coleman’s performances and 
with similar jazz. This record is, then, another facet of the winning 
of independence for jazz, and Watt's three versions of Smile, showing 
how the same material can give rise to different courses of musical 
events yet each in accord with some of its potentialities, illustrate 
another aspect of the same process. 
Stereo, by the way, is really helpful in music like this where each 
man’s part is of about equal importance, 

MAX HARRISON 


ART ENSEMBLE OF CHICAGO 
PEOPLE IN SORROW: 
Lester Bowie (brass, percussion); Roscoe Mitchell (saxes, wood- 
wind, percussion) ; Joseph Jarman (saxes, woodwind, percussion); 
Malachi Favors (bc, vcl) 

Boulogne-Billancourt — July 7, 1969 
People in sorrow, Parts 1 and 2 

Pathe (F) CO62 10523 (53/9d.) 

(Available from E.M.1. Specialist Dealers) 

J BECAUSE the sleeve only names the musicians 

involved, | cannot attemptto attribute any par- 
ticular sound made on this fascinating record with any particular 
participant, with the exception of bassist Favors, Reviews of other 
records, written by Michael James and Max Harrison last June and 
July, listed instrumental details which probably apply here also; 
to wit: Bowie—trumpet, flugel-horn, Kelphorn, steerhorn, etc.; 
Mitchell—alto, soprano, flute, clarinet, recorder, gourd, bells, gong 
etc.; Favors—bass, kazoo, vocal effects, etc.; Jarman—alto, soprano 
clarinet, bassoon, bells etc. 


| had listened to People in sorrow several times before turning up 
Michael James's review, and | find that his primary assessment of 
this group matches my own. ‘The kaleidoscopic juxtaposition of 
emotions...', he writes, ‘is the more easily understood when one 
reflects on the quality bf life in the Negro ghettos of the U.S.A." 
Precisely true. The performance under review here is, in fact, a 
straightforward evocation of the sounds of the ghetto, And | must 
emphasise ‘musical’, Because | differ from Michael in my ultimate 
assessment of this kind of music. He had to admit to finding 
Bowie's Vumbers 1 & 2 (Nessa — N-1) ‘musically . . . totally un- 
attractive ...’, chiefly, | gather, because these musicians risked 
loss of significant communication by abandoning elements which 
he thinks essential to jazz — the ‘song form’, the underlying beat, 
the harmonic substructure. 

| have not heard Numbers.1 & 2, but | feel pretty sure that People 
in Sorrow is avery similar creation. Furthermore, since | have a 
vaguer notion of the boundaries of jazz and non-jazz than Michael 
seems to have, | am content to respond to this music on its own 
terms, which are essentially musica/ terms, whether or not they are 
related to basic jazz disciplines. 

Others will agree or disagree according to how they feel about the 
notion, conceived by musicians as different as Charles lves and 
Cecil Taylor, that there are few if any sounds existent which cannot 
be fitted into a musical scheme. Most of the sounds evoked here 
are sounds not normally (whatever that means) regarded as musical 
— coughs, moans, whispers, whistles, children’s cries, the clamour 
of traffic, and so on; but virtually all are created on recognizable 
musical instruments or by the human voice. All this is neither, on 
the one hand, the hokum which garnishes Morton's Sidewalk blues 
and Mingus's A foggy day, nor, on the other hand, the much more 
‘formal’ picture-music typified by Ives’s Central park in the dark 
and Ellington's Harlem Airshaft. 

The reasonably broadminded jazz lover may still share Michael 
James's difficulty; but let him notice not only the ‘local colour’ 
of these seemingly random sounds but also the plaintive melodic 
elements which link and frame them, and he will, | believe, be 
unable with any confidence to excommunicate these musicians 
from the jazz fold. (Not, | suppose, that they would care if he 
did!) 

This may not be a great record, but it is certainly a fine one. 
Greatness often sprawls, while fineness contains and concentrates. 
| find this a moving and satisfying record, and | commend it 
highly. ERIC THACKER 


BLUES JAM AT CHESS 
Peter Green (vcl, g);Danny Kirwan (g); John McVie (bs); Mick 
Fleetwood (d) 
Watch out 
Otis Spann (p) added 
Homework 
Spann, Kirwan out 
Ooh baby 
Walter ‘Shakey’ Horton (hca, vcl-1); Peter Green (g, vcl-2); Danny 
Kirwan (g); John McVie (bs); Mick Fleetwood (d) 
South Indiana, Takes 1 and 2 :: Last-night-2 
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Dolyvdor 


The rebirth of the big 
band, viz, the Clarke- 
Boland crew, continues 
to excite critics and 
collectors who are 
smitten, too, by the 25s 
Jazz Masters series. 
Current essentials 
include: 


Fellini 712 
Faces 
THE CLARKE-BOLAND 
BIG BAND 


_ featuring Scott, 
Griffin, Coe, Humble, 
Bailey, Deuchar, etc. 
Polydor 583 738 and 
583 739 


Doctor Jazz 
GEORGE LEWIS & HIS 
RAGTIME BAND 


Jazz Masters Vol. 6 


Chicken Rhythm 
SLIM GAILLARD 
& FRIENDS 


Jazz Masters Vol. 7 


Alto Summit 
KONITZ, WOODS 
WRIGHT, POINDEXTER 


Jazz Masters Vol. 8 


That's My Story 
SAM ‘LIGHTNIN’ ’ 
HOPKINS 

Polydor Special 545 019 


Dolyvdor 


For a listing of recent LP issues send s.a.e. to Roger Gilbert, 
Polydor Records Ltd. 17/19 Stratford Place, London WIN OBL. 
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j Otis Spann (p) added; S.P. Leary (d) replaces Fleetwood 


1 need your love-1 :: | got the blues-1 
Peter Green, Guitar Buddy (Buddy Guy), Honey Boy Edwards 
(g); Walter ‘Shakey’ Horton (hca); Willie Dixon (bs); Mick Fleet- 
wood (d) 
Red hot jam 
J.T.Brown (ten, vel-1); Jeremy Spencer (g, vcl-2); Danny Kirwin 
(g); Willie Dixon (bs); Mick Fleetwood (d) 
i'm worried-2 :: | held my baby last night-2 :: Madison blues-2 
‘: | can't hold out-2 :: Black Jack blues-3 
-3 Honey Boy Edwards (g) present on this track 
Otis Spann (p, vel-5); Peter Green (g); Danny Kirwin (g, vcl-4): 
John McVie (bs); S.P. Leary (d); Mick Fleetwood (d-6) 
World’s in a tangle-4 :: Talk with you-4 :: Like it this way-6 
Someday soon baby-5,6 :: Hungry country girl-5,6 
J.T.Brown (ten); Jeremy Spencer (vcl, g); Peter Green, Honey Boy 
Edwards (g); Willie Dixon (bs); Mick Fleetwood (d) 
Everyday | have the blues :: Rockin’ boogie 

Blue Horizon 7-66227 (43/9d.) (2 Ip set) 
Note: All tracks recorded in Chicago during January 1969. 

THIS DOUBLE album offers over an hour and 

a half of playing time for a mere 43s,9d. and on 
that basis alone could be considered something of a bargain. Musi- 
cally it seems to have provoked both lavish praise (Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter) and unreasonable condemnation (Mike Leadbitter). 
Perhaps the Blue Horizon publicity is in part responsible. Either 
way, in so much record time there's enough to support both points 
of view, though | don’t find any of the tracks really unlistenable 
and several are very pleasurable listening indeed. | have in mind the 
tracks with Horton taking the lead, especially his second take of 
South Indiana, and the Otis Spann vocals. J.T. Brown is also very 
interesting here, and | must differ with other reviewers in finding 
his playing enjoyable in a totally blues milieu (he might sound 
pretty inept in a jazz ensemble, admittedly), and his vocal on 
Black Jack an unexpected surprise (1 hasten to add that the appro- 
priateness of his role rather than technical shortcomings). | rather 
doubt if anyone interviewed him, and it is a great pity to learn of 
his recent death. | must admit to disappointment over Honey Boy 
Edwards whose part is a minor one in the entire set. As the session 
took some twelve hours he may have been recorded as lead singer 
and guitarist, but if so, none of the titles were issued, to the regret 


| am sure, of several enthusiasts, Of course, alot of the album is really 


devoted to Fleetwood Mac, and it is around this prominence of 
the English group that much of the argument has taken place. 
Personally, | find Peter Green's vocals on Sugar Mama or Watch 
out unexceptionable, and Danny Kirwin’s on World’s in a tangle 
is quite convincing. The English boys play very well, and fit in 
with the Chicagoans very comfortably. This said | admit that 
basically the record is not my drag of tea, but it would be churlish 
to disregard the atmosphere of relaxed music-making which comes 
over in the false starts, short practice phrases and a, and r man’s 
comments, as much as in the playing. PAUL OLIVER 


MARION BROWN 
PORTO NOVO: 
Marion Brown (alt); Maarten van Regteben Altena (bs); Hans 
Bennink (d) 
Similar limits :: Sound structure :: Improvisation :: Qbic :: 
Porto Novo 


IT IS INTERESTING to observe how Brown's 

conventional musical training informs yet does 
not inhibit his personal application of free jazz principles. As with 
the ESP which | reviewed in /.M. for April, 1968 — and of which 
M.J. discussed the Fontana reincarnation last February — his main 
concern is with melodic variation. The contours are fairly orthodox 
undecorated by tonal distortions, and relatively free of harmonic 
association, thus providing a link between old and new which re- 
affirms the central traditions of jazz. Though such views are, | am 
aware, now thought of in some quarters as reactionary, | cannot 
help wishing that more evidence of this sort of balance could be 
found in jazz — and | don't only mean the newest: the best music, 
after all, looks both forwards and backwards, Brown’s thematic, 


5 Polydor 583 724 (37/6d.) 


or, better, motivic starting-points are not much differentiated — 
this being indirectly confirmed by his arbitrary titles — and so 
there is not much scope for examining individual tracks, although 
the unaccompanied passages of /mprovisation should have the 
particular attention of those who want to know how the altoist’s 
kind of melody really works. The special prominence within the 
texture given to Altena inevitably reminds us of Coleman’s trio 
with I|zenzon, but these men speak with their own voices even if 
they are not major figures. Both drums and bass, in fact, are 
excellent, the latter offering several passages fully worthy of his 
American counterparts. MAX HARRISON 


GEORGIANS 
THE GEORGIANS — VOLUME 3 
Frank Guarente (tpt); Ray Stillwell or Archie Jones (tbn); Dick 
Johnson (clt, alt, ten); Johnny O'Donnell (cit, bs-clt, alt); Arthur 
Schutt (p); Russell Deppe (bj); Chauncey Morehouse (d, squawker- 
1); Eddie Cantor (vcl-2); Dolly Kay (vcl-3); Blossom Seeley (vcl-4) 
New York City — January 4, 1924 


81459-3 Oh, gee, Georgie-2 
81460-2. /f you do what you do—2 

New York City — January 9, 1924 
81468-1 Hula Lou-3 

New York City — January 11, 1924 
81474-2. Maybe -3 

New York City — February 1, 1924 
81515-6 = Mindin’ my bus‘ness 
81516-5 = /f you'll come back 

New York City — March 27, 1924 
81652-1 Don’t mind the rain -4 
81653-2 Lazy -4 
81654-1 Big boy -3 
81655-2 Someday, sweetheart -3 

New York City — May 10, 1924 
81771-2 Bringin’ home the bacon -4 
81772-1. A new kind of man -4 


Probably Charles Butterfield (tbn); Henry Wade (ten, cit); Roy 
Smeck(bj); for Jones, O'Donnell and Deppe 

New York City — May 16, 1924 
81783-3 Savannah 
91784-2 Doodle-doo-doo -7 
probably Al King (tpt) for Guarente 

New York City — November 18, 1924 
140146-3 My best girl 

New York City — November 24, 1924 
140148-2 Everybody loves my baby 

VJM © VLP-14 (42/9d.) 

J A GOOD DEAL has already been written in 

this magazine about the Georgians and their 
remarkable trumpeter Frank Guarente, The latter is indeed a good 
jazz musician whose use of the King Oliver style is more assured 
and skilled than that of many better known Oliver disciples. Some 
of the reed playing (presumably by O’Donnell) is also excellent. 
Over all the Georgians were a typical hot dance band of the period. 
albeit of a very high degree of musical competence. Apart from the 
playing of Guarente and O'Donnell the band had also the benefit 
of the former's excellent leadership — the routines are intelligent 
the playing always rhythmically relaxed and the tempi well chosen. 
The present LP is probably less valuable musically than the previous 
volumes in the series. Guarente is absent from the final two tracks 
and although King does give a fair imitation of his style the group 
sounds less impressive. Ten of the sixteen items have vocals of the 
purest corn with some vintage lyrics — try Hula Lou or Bringin’ 
home the bacon. Eddie Cantor's singing of Oh, gee, Georgie 
reminds us that unisex was fashionable in pop so many years ago. 
Overall | found this an interesting and enjoyable record to review; 
prospective buyers will be interested to learn that the re-mastering 
is of a very high standard. EDDIE LAMBERT 


JOHNNY GRIFFIN 
THE BIG SOUL BAND: 
Clark Terry, Bobby Bryant (tpt); Matthew Gee, Julian Priester 
(tbn); Pat Patrick (alt); Johnny Griffin, Edwin Williams (ten); 
Charles Davis (bar); Harold Mabern (p); Bob Cranshaw (bs); Charlie 
Persip (d); Norman Simmons (arr, dir) 


New York City — May 24, 1960 
Wade in the water :: Panic room blues :: Deep river 
Frank Strozier (alt); Bobby Timmons (pc, cel-1); Vic Sproles (bs) 
replace Patrick, Mabern, and Cranshaw 

New York City — May 31, 1960 
Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen-1 :: Meditation 
Harold Mabern (p) replaces Timmons 

New York City — June 3, 1960 
i: So tired :: Jubilation 
: Riverside 673025 (37/6d.) 


Holla 


A LOT OF water has flowed under the bridge 

in the last ten years, although you would hardly 
think so when each new Woody Herman and Buddy Rich LP finds 
them still wading in this particular pond. | have a certain nostalgia 
for “The Big Soul Band”, for | liked it despite myself when it was 
popular and later came to realize that it was, in some respects, a 
rather unique achievement. Griffin, of course, does his thing 
superbly in suitably short segments, and provides most of what 
life there is in the album. But also some of the writing is surprisingly 
fresh, especially on Wade (a spiritual which was one of the most 
overdone quotations of the period, including twice in one solo by 
Jymie Merritt on “The Jazz Messengers at Club St.Germain’’): the 
arrangement here is a marvellous piece of tightope-walking, 
managing at this late date to add something to time-honoured big- 
band procedures. The same might be said of Norman Simmons’s 
Holla, whose main phrase comes from Sun Ra (Fall of the /og, 
“Sun Song’, Delmark DL411), as does a fair proportion of the 
personnel. (Readers of Steve Voce’s album notes who are familiar 
with the current West Coast scene will be surprised to learn that 
Bobby Bryant “is not as well known as he should be outside 
Chicago” nor will they believe that he plays lead on most tracks, 
if they can recognize the sound of Clark Terry.) Probably the 
success and failure of Simmons’s work arises, as with Mike West- 
brook, from his lack of conventional big-band experience or from 
attempting conventional big-band writing with a smaller line-up; 
there are several passages which sound as if only half the players 
had turned up, and Deep river (cf Duke's version of the same 
tune, Dear old Southland, with a similar-sized band) is so in- 
competent that it would be laughed out of class at Berklee. One 
result is a sometimes scrappy performance, which makes things 
sound worse, and so does the pathetically ill-balanced recording 
— another strange item in the Steve-note praises the sound 
quality, but this may just be Voce’s way of drawing attention to 
the fact that Ray Fowler and Jack Higgins (no, not that one) 
ruined more Riverside dates than any other factor with their 
engineering. A very uneven 39 minutes, then, but Wade in the 
water is a minor masterpiece. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


EARL HOOKER 
SWEET BLACK ANGEL 
Earl Hooker (g, vel -1); unknown tpt-2; unknown sax-2; possibly 
Ike Turner (p); unknown hca3; unknown el-bs; d 

Chicago — c.1969 
| feelgood :: Drivin’ wheel :: Shuffle (no p) :: Country and 
Western :: Sweet home Chicago -1 :: Sweet black angel-2-3 :: 
Boogie, don’t blot! :: Cross cut saw-2-3 :: Catfish blues :: The 
mood -2-3 :: Funky blues -3 

Blue Horizon 7-63850 (37/6d.) 

JA DEARTH of information on this record which 

was probably cut at two sessions, roughly corres- 
ponding to the two sides. Ike Turner is credited with Bob Krasnow 
as joint producer, and as arranger, and on this basis | assume he 
may well be the pianist, who plays some quite solid stuff in the 
background. After years of relative obscurity and bad health Ear! 
Hooker came to the fore in 1969 and currently has at least three 
Ips available. This doesn’t command the attention as much as say, 
the Arhoolie set, partly because it is almost totally comprised of 
instrumentals. Hooker's command over his instrument is undeniable 
but his warblings, flares, runs and ‘‘talking’ passages, though full 
of variety, become something of a bag of tricks, It’s a bag which 
we can certainly enjoy as on the appropriately titled Funky blues 
— which incidentally has a spoken comment confirming a Chicago 
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location. Hooker spent some time with a hillbilly group, and 
Country and Western is in the white rockabilly idiom, Cross cut, 
Catfish and Angel, though blues standards, don't come over as 
strongly as they might because their themes are hidden in Hooker's 
extravagant flourishes, For this reason, Take a /ittle walk with me, 
retitled here as Sweet home Chicago, is for me the best track, and 
Hooker's vocal is good enough to make one wish that Krasnow 
and Turner had encouraged him to sing on other titles. 

PAUL OLIVER 


JOHN LEE HOOKER 
THAT'S WHERE IT’S AT: 
John Lee Hooker (vcl, g); unknown (bs) 

Florida? — July 7, 1961 
Teachin’ the blues :: Goin’ to Louisiana :: | need you :: My 
love comes down for you :: Please don’tgo :: | just don’t know 
:: Slow and easy :: Two white horses :: Feel so bad :: Grinder 
man 


JOHN LEE HOOKER has, as he says himself, 

“that big beat’. It’s hard to resist quoting his own 
own words on Teachin’ the blues, for the spoken narrative sums 
up so perfectly his attitude to the making of his music: ‘Throw 
them chords away’ he says, rejecting fancy fingerwork for the all- 
important beat. And it’s true, he hardly ever forms a chord as 
such, though much of his playing is of course, within the chord. 
His tapping foot, his “hammering on” the strings give the solid, 
rocking emphasis which allows him to talk — rather than sing — 
around the theme. / need you for instance. is really just an ex- 
tended address to an un-named woman, with a few “Oh yeah’s” 
and a few hums, and little singing at all. The rich texture of his 
voice contrasts with the blurting snaps of sound from his amplified 
guitar to make a complete and very individual total sound. On 
Love comes down he attempts a few tricks with the guitar, a slide 
or two and an attempt at a fast run. Inevitably this shows up 
Hooker's limitations as an instrumentalist, but not as seriously as 
one might expect because the whole structure of the song is still 
held in unbroken tension. Hooker’s technique allows him the 
freedom to create extended blues if he wishes without being tied 
to normal concepts of blues form. This is admirably demonstrated 
in a really rather remarkable item, Fee/ so bad, which occupies 
nearly half of side two. Unconventional in form and handling, it 
epitomises Hooker's conceptualisation of a blues — ragged, dis- 
cordant, but not careless, and held together with a thumping beat 
that comes on like Pop Foster with J.C. Higginbotham. This blues 
has a vocal exchange with the unknown bass player, and the 
guttural laughter suggests that it was purely impromptu. Other 
tracks features Hooker's variants of standard blues like Please 
don’t go or Two white horses, the latter being particularly good. 
Four of these tracks appeared on a Hopkins/Hooker Ip on Story- 
ville, taken from Guest Star. But the Ip is really worth getting 
even if you have got the previous issue. PAUL OLIVER 


J Stax SXATS 1025 (39/11d.) 


B.B. KING 
B.B. KING'S GREATEST HITS: 
B.B. King (vcl, g); Floyd Jones (tpt); George Coleman (a!t, ten); 
Bill Harvey (ten); Connie McBooker (p); James Wa!ker (bs); Ten 
Curry (d); Charles Crosby (conga) 
Houston — 1953 
MM 1940 Woke up this morning 
Probably same 
probably Houston — 1954 — 1955 
MM 2121 You upset me baby 
MM 2140 Every day | have the blues 
MM 2213 Ten long years (I had a woman) 
B.B. King (vcl, g); Kenny Sands (tpt); Lawrence Burdine (alt); 
Johnny Board (ten); Floyd Newman (bar); Millard Lee (p); Jymie 
Merritt (bs); Ted Curry (d) 
Los Angeles — 1956 
MM 3057-2 Sweet little angel 
MM 3058-1 Bad luck 
add Henry Boozier (tpt); Pluma Davis (tbn); Marshall Y orke (el-bs); 
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Barney Hubert (bar) and Sonny Freeman (d) replace Newman and 
Curry 

Los Angeles — 1960 
Sweet sixteen :: Partin’ time (as Partying time) 
B.B. King (vcl, g); Lloyd Glenn (p); Ralph Hamilton (bs); Jesse 
Sailes (d) 

Los Angeles — 1960 
Walking Dr. Bill 
B.B. King (vel, g); Kenny Sands; unknown (tpt); Johnny Board 
(ten); unknown (alt); unknown (ten); Millard Lee (p); unknown 
(el-bs) ; Sonny Freeman (d) 

Los Angeles — 1960 
You're breaking my heart 
B.B. King (vcl, g); Kenny Sands (tpt); Johnny Board (ten); Duke 
Jethro (org); Laurie Lauchie (el-bs); Sonny Freeman (d) 

probably Los Angeles — 1960 
Going down slow 
B.B. King (vcl, g); with Maxwell Davis Orchestra: unknown tpts; 
William Green, Jewel Grant (alt); 2 unknown (ten); Floyd Turnham 
(bar) ; Lloyd Glenn (p); Ralph Hamilton (bs); Jesse Sales (d); 
vocal chorus (probably band members) 

Los Angeles — March 1, 1962 
Sneakin’ around 

America 30.AM.6079 (28/6d.) 

Jin 1956 | ordered a record by B.B. King from a 

friend who had emigrated to Canada and even- 
tually it came: Sweet /ittle ange! and Bad luck on RPM 468. When 
the Editor and | occasionally discussed why there was so much 
fuss over B.B. King | used to produce this record to prove that 
he could be almost as good as his reputation implied. | still think 
it’s one of his best couplings and both tracks (subsequently on 
Crown 5020) are again on this French issue. The collection for the 
most part justifies its claim to include King’s greatest hits, and 
certainly has many of them, including Every day, Sweet sixteen 
and Ten /ong years. |\‘m not sure that Sneakin’ around was a 
“greatest hit’, but then, I’m not altogether certain what this im- 
plies musically. Whereas Every day is a justifiable hit for its emotive 
quality as a performance, Sneakin’ was probably a hit because of 
its pop character — a hit being a big seller rather than a good record. 
Sneakin’ with the Maxwell Davis orchestra, has the sentimentality, 
the vocal chorus, the somewhat arch singing which represents for 
me the worst in B.B. King, whereas Partin’ time has the unity of 
vocal, guitar and accompaniment which makes his real successes 
resounding. Oddly mistitled Partying it suggests a more vigorous 
romp, and that is what Walking Dr. Bill actually is. With only a 
trio to accompany him, and with some knocked-out piano by 
Lloyd Glenn, this is an unexpectedly relaxed and attractively 
ragged King item which hasn't the suavity which ultimately irri- 
tates. For B.B. King can be very smooth, and the shouted lines, 
the guitar flourishes, follow a predictable graph which could pro- 
bably be plotted without muchdifficulty. | would really like to 
hear a solo record by King, if only to ascertain for myself just how 
much he is dependent on his orchestra for his effects. Certainly 
the Sands/ Board/Lee/Freeman nucleus was present on some of his 
best records from Crown-Kent. | would have thought that B.B. 
King was the jazz critic's idea of a modern blues singer to take the 
place of Rushing or Turner, but only Stanley Dance has taken him 
seriously. With this collection and the B,B. King story serialised on 
Blue Horizon there’s no excuse for ignorance of his work today. 

PAUL OLIVER 


ROLAND KIRK 

VOLUNTEERED SLAVERY: 
Charles McGhee (tpt); Dick Griffin (ton); Roland Kirk (ten, man- 
zello, stritch, fl, nose fl, whistle, gong, vcl); Ron Burton (p); Vernon 
Martin (bs); Charles Crosby (d) 
Volunteered slavery :: Spirits up above :: My cherie amour :: 
Search for the reason why :: | say a little prayer 
Jimmy Hopps (d) replaces Crosby 
One ton :: Tribute to Coltrane :: 
blues :: Three for the festival 

4 Atlantic 588 207 (37/6d.) 


Lush life, Afro blue, Bessie’s 


ONCE IT seemed LPs of this sort, which jumble 
together all those sweaty old gospel phrases, 


were a dying breed, their passing to be regretted about as much as 
the extinction of the tsetse fly. Yet the above, sicklied o'er with 
the pale cast of funk, regurgitates the lot, and shows that while 
there is probably still a goodish musician inside him shouting not 
to be let out, Kirk has not descended from majestic eccentricity to 
derisory fatuity. True, his playing sometimes attains the concentra- 
ted fervour of a dormitory story-teller after lights-out, but on, say, 
Three or Ton his solos are merely accumulations of grotesque 
noises, inconsequality being combined with an elephantine-grey 
esprit de serieux. Likewise the Coltrane Tribute skids between ex- 
tremes of the maudlin and banal, although both here and on other 
tracks there is sometimes a hint of nostalgia for real feeling such 
as one detects in the systematic overemphases of a group like 
Vanilla Fudge—eg their first LP, on Atlantic. Sfavery, Spirits and 
Search are dominated by the interjections of what the sleeve 

calls the Roland Kirk Spirit Choir, and it would be a kindness 

to the reader as much as to oneself not to dwell on the words, nor 
on how the vocal phrases mix with the instruments’ mechanical 
repetitions in a congealed, rancid stew which takes 39 minutes 

38 seconds to consume and every bar of which is worthless, There 
is simply nothing to be said about Kirk’s supporting musicians 

for none of them has anything personal to contribute. Altogether 
the silent grooves between each performance afford as welcome 
relief as the blank pages sometimes inserted into very modern 
novels, and, to adapt Wilde’s remark on the death of Little Nell, 
one would need a heart of stone to listen to this stuff without 
laughing. But just as seamen in former times chewed their hard 
tack in the dark so as not to see the weevils, so this LP is best 
played with the volume turned right down. It belongs in anyone’s 
permanently shut record cabinet: smash it, lock it up, throw away 
the key. MAX HARRISON 


LONDON JAZZ CHAMBER GROUP 
ADAM'S RIB SUITE: 
Kenny Wheeler (tpt, fl h); Roy Willox (alt, picc, fl, alt fl); Ken 
Moule (p, arr, comp); Louis Stewart (g); Lennie Bush (bs); Ronnie 
Stevenson (d); Patrick Halling, Eric Bowie (vIn); Kenneth Essex 
(vla); Francisco Gabarro (cel) 

London — 1969 


Sweet Nell (Gwynne) :: Helenof Troy :: Zsa ZsaGabor :: 
Becky Sharp :: Aphrodite :: Cleo Laine :: Lulu White :: Luc- 
rezia Borgia :: Marilyn Monroe :: Lady Macbeth :: Mae West 


IF THIS MUSIC had the variety of temperament 

and style of the consecrated celebrities it 
allegedly portrays Moule’s would be quite an LP. In reality the 
names are just a gimmick on which to hang fillets of what is quite 
openly light music rather than jazz, though for the sake of precise 
accuracy one should describe it as jazzak instead of muzak, Cer- 
tainly it takes the vexed question of string instruments jazz poten- 
tialities no further, and, veering closer to Lew Stone than to the 
Rolling Stones, it is reminiscent of the sort of interval music they 
put on TV between those searing dramas about tycoons, un- 
married mothers, suburbanites, revolting students, O.A.Ps and 
other representative figures of life as it really is. Some tracks, like 
Cleo, offer a rather tired business man’s bounce, yet the musician- 
ship is solid and stolid, respectable and respectful, and many 
listeners might find the pervading ordinariness reassuring. For my 
part, as one faceless piece follows another | am reminded of those 
sub-tropical cacti which overnight become surrounded with tiny 
exact replicas of themselves. At no point does the handsome, 
boring prince — or rather princess — show any sign of turning into 
an interesting frog. To the sleeve note writer, waxing enthusiastic 
on the proclivities of some of the ladies whose names this music 
takes in vain, | can only quote James's (Henry, not Michael) * ‘The 
facts of history are bad enough, pray spare me the fictions”. 

MAX HARRISON 


LES McCANN—EDDIE HARRIS 
SWISS MOVEMENT: 
Eddie Harris (ten); Les McCann (p, vcl-1); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); 
Donald Dean (d) 
Montreaux — June, 1969 
Kathleen’s theme 


J Ember CJS823 (24/-) 


Benny Bailey (tpt) added 
Compared to what-1 :: Cold duck time ::. 
soulness :: The gap generation 

J Atlantic 588 206 (37/6d.) 


You got it in your 


BEWARE THE weariness of the long-distance 

long-play reviewer: Jazz Monthly is now in its 
sixteenth year and the effect of 15 years’ bombardment with 
discs like the above should not be underestimated. Good records 
appear from time to time, every once in a very long while there is 
a great one, and these mercifully help efface any remembrance 
of junk like this. Yet a reviewer should occasionally remind others 
that LPs such as Swiss Movement represent the average of what 
is always being offered to jazz record buyers, The music is 
spread sp thinly over the 36 minutes 27 seconds it takes to get 
through this as to put one in mind of an expansion of an original 
Reader’s Digest condensation, and the only ‘critical’ comment to 
be made on its relentless banality is to distinguish between those 
tracks that were born as shambles, like Compared, and those 
which had chaos thrust upon them during performance, such as 
Soulness. As this was recorded at a jazz festival it is needless to 
add that all specially ugly moments are infallibly greeted with - 
rapture by what sounds like a well-drilled claque of morons. 
Fly-blown rather than fly, Les McCann sounds as if he taught 
himself jazz by listening to Les McCann and didn’t enjoy it much, 
He long ago won stakhanovite status as a funker and runs through 
the cliches of that turgid idiom with custodial piety, sounding 
sanctimonious rather than sanctified. McCann’s eclectic piano 
and Harris's electric tenor act on each other like aching tooth and 
probing tongue and although the latter has a lot of polish it seems 
too bad it’s all on his instrument. Yet the saxophonist’s fashion- 
mongering is more up-to-the-minute than his leader's: at least, 
he seems intent on reminding us of John Cage's immortal words, 
“| have nothing to say and I’m saying it’. Bailey, the session's 
displaced person, conceals his sterling qualities during the per- 
formances in which he was unwise enough to take part, but only 
those blessed with God's priceless gift of deafness will get much 
pleasure from this record. Among people who can hear it will be 
about as welcome as a porcupine in a balloon factory, although 
it may have some value as aversion therapy for those seeking to 
cure themselves of a taste for jazz. MAX HARRISON 


BROWNIE McGHEE-SONNY TERRY 
A LONG WAY FROM HOME: 
Brownie McGhee (vcl, acoustical and electric g); Sonny Terry 
(vel, hea); Ray Johnson (p ; electric p); Jimmy Bond (bs); Panama 
Francis (d) 
Los Angeles — March 1, 1969 

Long way from home :: Big question :: Rock Island line :: 
Night and day ::. You just usin’ me for a convenience :: Hole in 
the wall :: Life isagamble :: Don’t mistreat me :: Packin’ up, 
gettin’ ready :: Wailin’and whoopin’ :: B.M, special 

Stateside SS (@ SL) 10291 [39/11d.) 
: ACCEPTING the artists’ predictability, most 

conventional discs by Terry and McGhee are 
enjoyable. This Ip is not quite unbearable, but it is a painful 
oddity. | judge it the result of a desire on someone's part to fit 
the duo into an updated blues-group context. All that happens is 
that the accompanying musicians clog up the proceedings with 
needless emphases and restrict the freedom of the protagonists — 
Terry's particularly. Johnson is a boogie-pianist able relentlessly 
to roll out cliches, and Bond and Francis, though capable, are 
superfluous. 
All numbers display an even degree of competence, and nothing 
is served by discussing individual tracks, beyond saying that the 
breakneck Rock /s/and is no great tribute to Sonny’ s ‘best friend’ 
Leadbelly, and that Sonny’s speciality Wailin’, which might other- 
wise have had much of the simple excitement ‘of The Fox Chase, 
is utterly ruined by whacking drums and blooming guitar. 
Notice that the electric piano has invaded the blues scene. Almost 
acceptable in the context of a Davis or Sun Ra performance, it 
sounds ridiculous here. 
| claim the distinction of being one of the only two persons ever 
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to have recorded Brownie McGhee live (as they say) in a Madras 
apartment with additional accompaniment provided by an Alsatian 
bitch — if you won't misunderstand me. If | still possessed my 

tape of Careless love, | think \'d find that tiresome animal a blessed 
relief after the thuddings and tintinabulations of the present 
accompaniment. 

The sleeve has full recording data, and several nice photos — colour 
on the front, black and white on the back. ERIC THACKER 


MEMPHIS SLIM 
THE GREAT MEMPHIS SLIM: 
Memphis Slim (p, vel); unidentified g, bs, d 

Paris — 1968 
Sweet root man :: Lord have mercy on me :: Whiskey drinking 
man :: Between midnight and dawn :: Blue and lonesome :: 
' Misery :: Messin’ around :: Big towngirl :: Alberta :: Three 
and one boogie :: San Juan blues :: Wish me well-1 
1- no g on this track 

America 30AM6076 (28/6d.) 

: IT IS interesting to compare the position of 

Memphis Slim today with the period when he 
first came to Europe. In the September 1961 JM Eddie Lambert 
called him “‘one of the very finest of all blues pianists” (in the 
same review, he found tenorman Harold Ashby “’a diabolical 
performer’!) but now, with his recent one-man concerts, he has 
established himself as the Erroll Garner of the blues field, To be 
fair, though, it is mainly his plummy voice which causes the trouble, 
falling as it does midway between the Turner-Witherspoon-B.B. 
King triumvirate and the Billy Eckstine school, i.e. in the same 
limbo as Joe (Basie) Williams, During these 33% minutes, .he does 
his usual trick of making everything sound the same, except 
Messin’ which is rather more embarrassingly effusive than the 
rest. Instrumentally, he is in driving form, especially on the piano 
feature Three and one (which uses the same routine as Lester 
Young's D.B. blues and Slim Gaillard’s Dizzy boogie), and he is 
sparked by a fine jazz-based rhythm-section. Although unidentified 
the guitarist sounds expert enough to be Mickey Baker, and the 
drummer might just conceivably be Art Taylor in a new bag — how- 
ever, the harmonica dreamed up by Jazz Journal is not only un- 
identified but inaudible. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


KING OLIVER 
THE IMMORTAL KING OLIVER: 
KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND: 
King Oliver, Louis Armstrong (cnt); Honore Dutray (tbn); Johnny 
Dodds (cit); Lil Hardin (p); Charlie Jackson (bs-sax); Baby Dodds 
(d) 

Chicago — November or December, 1923 


1622-1 Mabel’s dream 
1622 2 Mabel’s dream 
1623-1 Southern stomps 
1623-2 Southern stomps 
1624-2 Riverside blues 


KING OLIVER AND JELLY ROLL MORTON: 
King Oliver (cnt); Jelly Roll Morton (p) 
Chicago — circa November, 1924 
685 King Porter stomp 
687 Tom cat blues 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
King Oliver, Ed Allen (cnt); Ed Cuffee (tbn); Bennie Moten (clt, 
alt); Arville Harris (alt, clt); Ben Waters (ten); Clarence Williams 
(p); Leroy Harris (bj); Cyrus St.Clair (tu) 
New York City — circa August, 1928 
Speakeasy 
New York City — circa November, 1928 
270 Bozo 
271AB I’m gonna take my Bimbo back to the bamboo isle 
SARAH MARTIN WITH CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA: 
Sarah Martin {vcl); King Oliver (cnt); probably Charlie Green (tbn); 
Arville Harris (clt); Clarence Williams (p); Cyrus St.Clair (tu) 
New York City —circa November, 1928 
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278 Death sting me blues 
omit Harris 
New York City — December, 1928 
305 Mean tight mama 
306 Mistreatin’ man blues 


THIS RECORD divides sharply into two parts — 

the first side containing some of the finest jazz 
performances extant although suffering from accoustic recording, 
the second material of lesser importance well recorded for the 
period. The sleeve note by Martin Williams is of the highest class, 
but his remarks about some of the Creole Jazz Band alternate takes 
being on microgroove for the first time refers to the American 
Market only. In fact recordings of all these five takes have been 
here before, and with better re-mastering in most cases. In parti- 
cular Mabel’s dream (-1) is very badly dubbed on this album. 
Oliver’s Paramounts are from the last session by his Creole Jazz 
Band and are unique in that alternate takes of two of the three 
titles have survived, The recording quality for the date is less 
good than on the Okeh titles but much superior to the Gennetts, 
Dutrey’s trombone — not always secure in intonation — is over 
recorded, the drums are inaudible except for cymbal markings of 
chorus endings etc., and Charlie Jackson's bass-sax muddies the 
texture as well as the rhythm. But such difficulties are marginal 
with this band. Listen to the rolling buoyancy of the cornet leads, 
their variety in texture, in melodic variation and in rhythmic 
placing. Hear the great variety in Dodds’s contrapuntal playing — 
not too well recorded on this date but infinitely worth picking 
out. And listen to Oliver’s work on Mabel’s dream — unquestion- 
ably that of ajazz master. The records by this band of Oliver's 
were the first important jazz records from the point of view of 
musical quality — in this crucial respect they have rarely been 
equalled and never surpassed. 
The Autograph duets by Oliver and Morton are also fine, though 
rather less so than the matching of two such masters seems to 
promise. The themes are Morton’s of course, and he remembered 
some years afterwards how impressed he had been by Oliver 
picking up the pieces after one run through. Perhaps this under- 
rehearsal explains the rather hesitant cornet work on King Porter 
stomp. The piano is excellent throughout — how few jazz pianists 
could provide so full, rich and inventive a part in such circum- 
stances. 
The three items by Clarence Williams all have Oliver solos, the 
best being his simple, dignified blues statement on Speakeasy, 
There are occasional fluffed notes on these later titles, but overall 
Oliver plays well enough — but he sounds a good deal less involved 
with the music than was the case with the Creole Jazz Band, His 
muted work in particular lacks the passion of, say Mabel’s dream, 
and approaches caricature on some of the Sarah Martin titles. The 
other soloists play well enough on the Williams and Martin tracks, 
but only the trombone on the Martin's conveys much individuality. 
The singer is a competent but unimaginative practitioner of the 
‘classic’ school, All the 1928 titles have vigorous and musicianly 
tuba work by Cyrus St.Clair. EDDIE LAMBERT 


| CBS Milestone © 63806 (37/6d.) 


CHARLEY PATTON 

FOUNDER OF THE DELTA BLUES: 

Charley Patton (vcl, g); unknown voice — 1 
Richmond, Indian — June 14, 1929 


15211 Mississippi Bo Weavil blues 

15214 Screamin’ and hollerin the blues : 
15215 Down the dirt road blues (over the sea) — 1 

15216 Pony blues 

15217 Banty rooster blues 

15220 /t won't be long 

15221 Pea vine blues 

15222 Tom Rushen blues 

15223 A spoonful blues — 7 

15224 Shake it and break it but don’t let it falf Mama 


Charley Patton (vcl, g); Henry Sims (vin-2) 

Grafton, Wisconsin — November 1929 
Going to move to Alabama-2 
Elder Green blues -2 


L-37-1 
L-38-1 


L-42-1 Frankie and Albert 

L-43-2 Some these days Ill be gone 
L-44-3 Green River blues 

L-47-2 Hammer blues 

L-49-1 When your way gets dark 


add unknown second g — 3 
Grafton — early December 1929 


L-59-1 High water everywhere — 3 
-L-60-2 High water everywhere Part two -3 
L-63-2 Rattlesnake blues -2 

L-64-1 Running wild blues -2 


Charley Patton (vcl, g); Willie Brown (speech, g-4) 
Grafton, Wisconsin — May 28, 1930 


L-429 Dry well blues 
L-432 Moon going down -4 
L-433 Bird nest bound -4 


Charley Patton vel, g) 
New York City — January 30, 1934 


14725-2 High Sheriff blues 
14727-1 Stone pony blues 
New York City — January 31, 1934 
14739 34 blues 
14747 Revenue man blues 
14757 Poor me 


SUCH A collection as this was. scarcely 

conceivable less than a decade ago, and 
indeed, with the exception of a solitary track on a Folkways mis- 
cellany few collectors had heard, at least in Europe, a Charley 
Patton record. Origin changed all that, when they issued two mem- 
orable Ip’s which revealed the strength and the quality of the 
singer. Though many surfaces were rough one accepted them with 
gratitude for their being available at all. Now Yazoo have prepared 
a two-lp package which has extensive notes containing analyses 
of his music, texts of the songs, and a small group of photographs 
Most striking however is the quality of the dubbing, which has 
been made suitable for stereo reproducers, to effect a choice of . 
sound balance. It is unlikely that we shall ever hear Patton better 
than this. Just how effective the remastering has been is drama- 
tically indicated by the very first track, Mississippi Bo Weavil, 
which was the Folkways item mentioned above. In the past the 
words were almost indecipherable; now they come over with quite 
remarkable clarity. This applies too, to High water everywhere 
which was previously exceptionally difficult to disentangle, It is 
now possible to follow the rhythmic patterns of the accompani- 
ments without discomfort, on the impressive Green river, or to 
detect the lightest of bottleneck slide touches on the strings of the 
very beautiful Way gets dark There are some breathtaking items 
here — none more so perhaps, than Moon going down with its 
chilling accompaniment and accelerating beat. | have a personal 
affection for A spoonful blues and the magnificent dance item, 
Shake it and break it, but the rasping voice against thumping beat 
and descending phrases of Bird nest followed by the slow, affecting 
and roughly gentle High Sheriff provides only one of many un 
expected pleasures of contrast in the twenty-eight items here. 
Charley Patton is the Buddy Bolden of the blues and we are for- 
tunate that we do not have to wait for ever on the discovery of a 
mythical cylinder to realise his stature. This Yazoo collection is 
an utterly worthy tribute to the man they have justifiably termed 
the ‘Founder of the Delta blues’. PAUL OLIVER 


J Yazoo L-1020 (two record set) 


MICHEL PORTAL 
OUR MEANINGS AND OUR FEELINGS: 
Michel Portal (ten); Joachim Kuhn (p, alt, shenai, corne d’antilope, 
steel d, bells, tambourine); J.F. Jenny Clark (bs); Aldo Romano 
(d); Jacques Thollot (d, tambourine) 

Paris — June 27, 1969 
For my mother :: Walking through the land :: Dear old Morocco 
1: A train in avery smalltown :: Our meanings and our feelings 

Pathe (F) 2-0054-105 

jms IS ‘mainstream avant-garde’ jazz played by 

leading French musicians. It displays all the 
dedicated excesses of the style, almost rivalling at times the stri- 
dencies of Coltrane's Ascension, for all the greater resources of the 


latter. The ‘avant-gardisme’ of the Art Ensemble of Chicago, 
whose latest issue is reviewed this month, may have deserted most 
of the recognized jazz disciplines, but it shows clear signs of dis- 
covering an inner discipline of its own. Nothing such here. The 
passion to fill every available space with hard sound constricts and 
bludgeons the imagination of both players and listeners, 
There are quaint moments, however, such as Portal’s Aylerish 
gyrogimblings to the Naafi-piano accompaniment of Kuhn in For 
my Mother; and the passage at the start of the title-piece in which 
Kuhn, again on piano, Taylorishly pursues (or flees?) the wasp of 
his own voice. Frustrating moments too. A pity Kuhn could think 
-of nothing better to do with a marvellous instrument like the 
shenai than stammering a mock-oriental playsong on it. (I once 
heard a Bombay stevedore doing fifty times as much with one.) 
The shenai appears, incidentally, during Walking through the land. 
Our meanings is the longest and the best track; quite enjoyable in 
its way. Kuhn plays piano admirably in the mode received, but he 
is somewhat less original than the French sleeve-note claims. Portal 
on tenor demonstrates how Shepp may safely grate. | believe that 
Kuhn also plays the corne d‘antilope, and | think it sounds like a 
swarm of tsetse flies. Let no one suppose that A train in a very 
small town is in any way related to trains evoked by Ellington, 
Meade Lux Lewis, Villa-Lobos, or Honegger — because it isn’t 
This piece is said to be an essay in ‘free rock’, and, indeed,"it may 
be... 
Final verdict: Fairly agreeable, but by no measure an essential 
purchase. Readers interested in the European jazz vanguard might 
consider it, but if you want a worthier example, try Tony Oxley’s 
The Baptised Traveller. -\t means and feels more than this effort, 
ERIC THACKER 


BUDDY RICH BIG BAND 
BUDDY AND SOUL: 
Mike'Pride, Kenneth Faulk, Oliver E. Mitchell, Robert Yance (tpt); 
Salvador Marquez (tpt, tambourine); Vince Diaz, Rick Stepton 
(tbn); Donald Switzer (bs-tbn) ; Joseph Romano (alt, fl); Richie 
Cole (alt) ; Pat LeBarbera (ten); Donald Englert (ten, fl); Joseph 
Cale (bar); David Lahm (el-p); David Dana (g); Robert Magnusson 
(bs, Fender-bs) ; Buddy Rich (d) 

Whiskey A Go-Go Club, Hollywood — 1969 


Soul lady :: St.Petersberg race :: Soul kitchen :: Wonderbag :: 
Ruth :: Love and peace :: Hello! love you :: Comin’ home 
baby :: The meaning of the blues :: Greensleeves 


PREVIOUSLY | have reviewed two Buddy Rich 

LPs for this magazine and | didn’t like either of 
them. The present album is superior in that the recording is much 
improved and the band have obviously benefited from working 
together. The repertoire shows some, at least, of the reasons for 
the band’s commercial success. Devotees of the Buddy Rich Big 
Band will find, in addition to the brilliant drumming and beauti- 
fully precise band work, music of excitement, drive and power. 
| found it frantic, tight and noisy. EDDIE LAMBERT 


CLARK TERRY 
IN A MELLOW TONE — THE ELLINGTON ALL STARS: 
Clark Terry (tpt); Quentin Jackson (tbn); Johnny Hodges (alt); 
Billy Strayhorn (p); Jimmy Woode (bs); Sam Woodyard (d) 
New York City — July 29, 1957 


: World Pacific Jazz ST-20158 (28/7d.) 


Come Sunday 

Clark Terry (tpt); Britt Woodman (tbn); Tyree Glenn (vib, tbn); 

Paul Gonsalves (ten); Jimmy Woode (bs); Sam Woodyard (d) 
New York City — September 6, 1957 


\ 


HARD-TO-GET folk, jazz and blues Ips. Send wants. 
Monon Record Service, Box 18221 FG, San Francisco, 


California. 94118. 


Cottontail :: Take the ‘A’ train :: in amellow tone 
Johnny Hodges (alt) added 

same date 
Just squeeze me :: Mood indigo 


] Riverside 673 626 (37/6d.) 


Cjam blues :: 


THIS IS A resissue of the Clark Terry Duke with 

a difference LP, in stereo but minus /n a senti- 
mental mocod. This is a brief track, mainly vocal by Marion Bruce, 
and its omission is puzzling rather than important, The new album 
has new liner notes by Steve Voce which are fine except that he 
omits to tell his readers that the first trombone solo on Cottontail 
is by Glenn and all others on the disc by Woodman. Come Sunday 
has pleasant solos by Strayhorn, Terry and Hodges, but adds little 
to our knowledge of the piece or the soloists. The rest of the LP 
is a blowing session with slightly boppish statements of the themes 
fore and aft. The only novelty is the use of Tyree Glenn's vibes 
instead of piano; he comps away in an excellent fashion as well as 
contributing the odd swinging, if unoriginal, solo. Clark Terry plays 
some decorative and inconsequential choruses with breaktaking 
skill and no small swing. Britt Woodman.sounds rather subdued and 
the stars of the record are the two saxophonists. Just squeeze me 
and Mood indigo find both Hodges and Gonsalves on superlative 
form. Jimmy Woode is a fine, rather unobtrustive bass player, 
while the session finds the erratic Sam Woodyard on average form, 
rarely at his exasperating worst or his exciting and inspiring best. 
This is a very fine LP for any collector with a liking for the soloists 
involved. EDDIE LAMBERT 


STAN TRACEY QUARTET 
FREE AN’ ONE: 
Peter King (alt); Stan Tracey (p); Dave Green (bs); Bryan Spring 
(d) 

London — September 10, 1969 
Rainbow at the five mile road :: Free an’ one :: 
t :: The green kingspring of King Springgreen :: 

J ras sr SCX6385 (39/11d.) 


Step an’ fetch 
Nudgy vamp 


THIS STRIKES me as being one of Stan Tracey's 

best records: it is a less finished product than 
some, but it is more exciting than his recent Big Brass LPs, 
including “We Love You Madly” (recorded August -1968), or even 
his last quartet record (‘‘With Love From Jazz”, October 1967). If 
| say that the 15-minute title-track is completely improvized and 
Vamp an almost themeless modal excursion — while two shorter 
tracks are based (sin of sins!) on an 8-to-the-bar rhythm, it may 
sound as if Tracey is selling out to current trends, But the record 
gives the opposite impression, and the interjections of Bryan 
Spring, a young old-fashioned stomper a /a Buddy Rich, seem to 
encourage Stan to be more himself. Likewise the replacement of 
the unique Bobby Wellins by the dependable Peter King, who 
certainly has a good ear for working through Tracey’ s now totally 
individual harmonies; for, on Vamp and on Free an’ one (the title 
matched, incidentally, by a visual pun on the album cover), it is 
Tracey who leads and directs the improvization, to the extent that 
he even confuses the rhythm-section momentarily a couple of 
times. Although these two pieces account for more than half of 
the 39% minutes (it would be very interesting to hear the alter- 
native take of the title-track sometime), there are close links with 
earlier Tracey albums in the three remaining tunes — all the same: 
it’s a pleasant shock to hear the opening theme- statement of 
Rainbow followed immediately by a drum-dominated rhythm 
chorus. | could even evoke the time-worn comparison between 
Stan Tracey and Monk: one of them is over the hill, and it’s not 
Tracey. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


ALEX WELSH BAND 
THE ALEX WELSH DIXIELAND PARTY: 
Alex Welsh (tpt, vcl-1); Roy Williams (tbn, vcl-2); Al Gay (clt, 
ten); Johnny Barnes (bar, alt, vcl-3); Fred Hunt (p); Jim Douglas 
(g, bj); Harvey Weston (bs); Lennie Hastings (d, shouts-4) 
Edinburgh — March 22 and 23, 1969 
At sundown-1 :: Chinese laundry blues-3 :: You made me love 
you-7 :: Alabamy bound-7 :: Happy feet-1,4 :: Give my regards 
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to Broadway-1,4 :: Back in your own back yard-1 :: Let’s do it 
-1,4 :: Wait ‘till the sun shines, Nellie,-1,2 :: Sleepy time gal-1 
:: Way down yonder in New Orleans-1 :: Hindustan-1 
Columbia SCX6376 (39/11d.) 
JJ SEARCHING for something to occupy my mind 
during one of the several tedious stretches of 

this LP | started to read the sleeve. After noting with some surprise 
that one van Tilzer is co-composer of Wait ‘til/ the sun shines, 
Nellie (could he have written the lyrics?) my eyes fell on an 
astounding passage in the liner notes by the record’s producer, 
Pete Kerr. He remarks on the “much- praised works’ on Alex's 
latest “‘serious’’ longplayer Alex Welsh and his Band ‘69, Well | had 
the pleasure of reviewing that album and enjoyed it then and 
subsequently; that it was intended to be “‘grave, staid or earnest” 
(Chamber's Dictionary definitions of ‘serious’) by its producer is 
interesting indeed. More interesting in fact than a good deal of 
the music on the new album, Many of these tracks are standard 
Welsh novelty fare — forward with the banjo, on with the tight 
novelty dixieland beat and let the leader sing. Each of these pre- 
cepts threatens musical disaster in equal proportions. Then there 
is Johnny Barnes's rendering of Chinese laundry blues in the 
manner of George Formby; this is about as fitting in a jazz context 
as a Bury black pudding in a Chicken vindaloo. On At sundown, 
You made me love you, Back in your own backyard, Let’s do it 
and Sleepy time gal the band get down to some jazz making and 
there are fine sounds in both solo and ensemble, This is in great 
contrast to the zombie music on the other tracks, Roy Williams's 
mastery of the trombone and Fred Hunt's swinging piano are 
heard to good effect while on You made me love you Johnny 
Barnes (on baritone) and Al Gay (on tenor) have exceptional solos. 
Overall this ia a real curate’s egg of an album. EDDIE LAMBERT 


MIKE WESTBROOK CONCERT BAND 
MARCHING SONG VOL.1: 
Greg Bowen, Tony Fisher, Dave Holdsworth, Henry Lowther 
(tpt); Malcolm Griffiths, Mike Gibbs, Paul Rutherford, Eddie 
Harvey (tbn); Martin Fry (tu); Bernie Living (pice-1); Mike Os- 
borne (alt,clt); John Warren (alt, bar-f); Alan Skidmore (ten,f); 
Brian Smith (ten); John Surman (bar, sop-2); Mike Westbrook 
(p-3, arr); Harry Miller, Chris Lawrence (bs); Alan Jackson, John 
Marshall (d) 

London — March 31, April 1 and 10, 1960 
Hooray!-1 :: Waltz (for Joanna)-2,3 
Dave Holdsworth , Kenny Wheeler (tpt); Tom Bennellick (fr,h); 
Malcom Griffiths, Mike Gibbs (tbn); Martin Fry (tu); Mike 
Osborne (alt, clt}); Bernie Living (alt,f); Alan Skidmore (ten, f); 
John Surman (bar, sop); Mike Westbrook (p, arr); Harry Miller, 
Barre Phillips (bs); Alan Jackson, John Marshall (d) 


same dates 
Landscape 
add Nisar Ahmed “‘George’’ Khan (ten) 
same dates 


Marching song 
Skidmore out; John Warren (alt, bar, f) replaces Surman 

same dates 
Landscape !1 
add Pau! Rutherford (tbn) 

same dates 
Other world 

Deram SML (@ DML) 1047 (37/6d.) 
MARCHING SONG VOL.2: 
Greg Bowen, Ronnie Hughes, Dave Holdsworth, Henry Lowther 
(tpt); Malcolm Griffiths, Mike Gibbs, Paul Rutherford, Eddie 
Harvey (tbn); Martin Fry (tu); Mike Osborne (alt, clt); John 
Warren (alt, bar, f); Alan Skidmore (ten, f); Brian Smith (ten); 
John Surman (bar); Mike Westbrook (p, arr); Harry Miller, 
Chris Lawrence (bs); Alan Jackson, John Marshall (d) 

same dates 
Home :: Tension 
Dave Holdsworth:, Kenny Wheeler (tpt); Tom Bennellick (fr-h); 
Malcolm Griffiths, Mike Gibbs (tbn); Martin Fry (tu); Mike 
Osborne (alt, clt); Bernie Living (alt, f); Alan Skidmore (ten, f); 
John Surman (bar, sop); Mike Westbrook (p, arr); Harry Miller, 
Barre Phillips (bs); Alan Jackson, John Marshall (d) 


same dates 
Transition :: Rosie :: Prelude :: Tarnished :: Memorial 
Nisar Ahmed “George” Khan (ten); John Warren (alt, bar, f) replace 
Skidmore and Surman 

same dates 
Introduction 
George Smith (tu) replaces Fry 
Ballad :: Conflict :: Requiem 

Deram SML (@ DML) 1048 (37/6d.) 

J | NEVER saw “Marching Song” performed live, 

and | certainly regret it now. To say as much is 
a considerable compliment to this recording, for | would not have 
expected such a conception to come over on disc any more than 
Westbrook’ s “Celebration’ or ‘Release’ did. Both of these 
(especially * ‘Release’ ") sounded very bitty when cut down to %-of- 
an-hour, whereas “Marching Song” comes in nice meaty chunkys 
of 5 to 10 minutes (instead of 2-4 mins.); though the in-person 
impact is inevitably missing, one is gradually involved and over- 
whelmed by the slow but remorseless development, just as surely 
as if one were sitting in the concert-hall for 1% hours. 
If | now compare this set with the Charlie Haden ‘‘Liberation 
Music Orchestra’ (reviewed in January), it is partly to save time 
and space, for the approach of the two albums is very similar and 
so are the problems, Firstly, the sympathetic listener may be unduly 
swayed by the composer's intentions — describing war as a source 
of patriotism, of companionship and/or dehumanization, of 
tragedy — which encourage the reaction “It must be good because 
his heart's in the right place”. For the most part, the music is its 
own justification and could be appreciated as an extended suite 
without its programmatic inspiration; but | could have done without 
the football crowd heard throughout the opening Hooray! when 


the %-minute preceding the music would have been quite sufficient. 
(I think the point was better made in the last-ever Goon show, 
which juxtaposed thunderous applause, shouts of ‘Sieg Heil!” 

three loyal cheers for the Queen, and the trumpeting of an elephant 
—all within 13 seconds!) And, just as the Haden LP (recorded a 
few weeks later, incidentally) ended with a superfluous We sha// 
overcome, the final track Memorial, which sounds like the National 
Anthem backwards (it’s in the same key, of course), is a musical 
anti-climax unless one reads Westbrook’s poignant and beautifully 
written sleeve-note. 

But there is some fine work here, especially from Surman, Barre 
Phillips (whose temporary residence in Britain led to the formation 
of the European-based Surman trio) and tubaist George Smith, 
squealing like a stuck pig on Conflict. Unusually, Westbrook has 

a long piano solo in Landscape, and the only soloist who doesn’t 
reach me is Osborne (though Surman’s departure seems to be 
bringing him out), which is important since Westbrook relies so 
heavily on solo work to flesh out his simple scores. The actual 
writing is eclectic as ever, from the Coltrane modes of Wa/tz and 
Tension to the Mingoloid ballad Rosie (a shorter version was 
included in “‘Release’’) to the typical Westyan bitonality of the 
‘title-track:; there is considerable variety of instrumentation, but | 
am less than happy with the remaining full-band tracks, which 
betray Westbrook’s unfamiliarity with the conventional line-up, 
and its pitfalls (Wome could almost have been. arranged by Harry 
South!) and there is one lovely written passage for two bowed 
basses on Landscape, which is then destroyed tonally by adding 
two saxophones. Still, these are minor details, which perhaps 

stick out more because of the length of the work. The two LPs are 
available separately, and play for 48 and 56% (yes 56%) minutes 
respectively — if you really can only afford one, then Vol.1 would 
probably be too slow-moving, but the only way to hear this music 
properly is in one sitting. BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


BUKKA WHITE 
MEMPHIS HOT SHOTS — BUKKA WHITE: 
Bukka White (vcl, g) 

Memphis — July 21, 1968 
Drifting blues :: Baby please don’t go 
add Bill Barth (g) 

same date 
(Brand New) Decoration Day :: 
add Joe Gray (d) 


Old man Tom 


same date 


School learning 

Gray out; add Jim Crossthwait (wbd) 
same date 

World boogie 


add Harmonica Boy (hea); Trevor Koehler (p); Anchor (bs); Joe 
Gray (d) 


same date 
Bed spring blues :: Aberdeen Mississippi blues :: Give me an 
old, old lady :: Got sick and tired :: Gibson town 


A LITTLE OF Bukka White goes a very long 

way these days. It’s a pity, but his heavy guitar 
work, the coarseness of his singing and the inflexibility of his 
rhythms pall after a short while. It’s not that he is so very different 
from the artist who recorded thirty years ago, but the difference 
is just enough to lose the subtlety of contrast and timing that made 
the earlier recordings so exciting. Presumably Mike Vernon was 
aware of this when he recorded Bukka White in Memphis and felt 
that supporting him with the ‘Memphis Hot Shots” would add the 
necessary variety. Unhappily, this is not the case; the solo items 
by Bukka are a relief, and the tracks which have the entire group 
are tough listening. Bill Barth and his companions are members of 
a group of Memphis blues enthusiasts who have promoted the 
local blues festivals and have brought attention to local blues after 
years of neglect. For all of which one is grateful. They also have 
a blues band of their own, which is not unexpected, but this 
doesn't make a qualification for playing on the recordings made 
by local bluesmen. Barth's guitar is mediocre, Koehler’s piano al- 
most inaudible, while Harmonica Boy makes Horton-like warblings 
and Joe Gray thumps heavily on drums: together they ruin the 
classic Aberdeen Mississippi. Of individual items World boogie and 
School learning have lyrics to commend them, but in all honesty 
one cannot recommend this record. PAUL OLIVER 


5 Blue Horizon 7 — 63229 (37/6d.) 


BOOK REVIEW 


SERIOUS MUSIC — AND ALL THAT JAZZ! 
by Henry Pleasants. Gollancz 42/-, 256 pp. 


YOU MAY remember that this book raised a lot 

of sand some few months ago. But that’s because 
it's asand-raising kind of book. Rather than thought-provoking. 
The trouble with such a book is that, if he tries to make sense of 
the generalizations therein, the reviewer will appear to be splitting 
hairs. This is good tactics on the part of the author but, if the 
reviewer can uncover hidden inaccuracies behind the generaliza- 
tions, he may be able to justify his hair-splitting with a bit of 
judicious nit-picking. 
That is the usual method of decontaminating Mr. Pleasants’s books, 
although it doesn’t necessarily invalidate his main thesis, which 
goes something like this:- (a) European music died the death in the 
early part of the 20th century, and (b) jazz made the grade because 
it happened to revitalize elements which had atrophied in European 
music, but (c) now that jazz has ; gone all avant-garde too, pop music 
in the broadest sense is where it’s at today. (There is no truth that 
Mr. Pleasants also writes under the name of Owen Peterson.) As it 
happens, | have a certain sympathy with (a), (b) and (c) but | don’t 
see them linked as cause and effect, in the way that Pleasants tries 
to. Also, | know just enough to Know how little | know about 
modern European music, which is more than can be said of Plea- 
sants and his knowledge of jazz and pop — or of European music, 
come to that. When he mentions the Italian word * ‘segue’ in a list 
of jazz technical terms of American origin (sic), | begin to think 
his experience of European music is even less than mine, More 


- importantly, when he writes that *““most contemporary Serious 
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music, especially in the dodecaphonic, . . . . often seems incapable 
of any movement or rhythmic buoyancy at all’’, even he must know 
that this is at best a half-truth (hence the use of the words “most” 
and “‘often’’, just to be on the safe side). And when he says of the 
disruption of tonality, ‘The idiomatic unity, which had made it 
possible for the greatest composers to write popular music. .. was 
gone .. . Never again could there be a Brahms Lullaby, a Melody in 
F, a Clair de Lune a Traumerei, or a Prelude in C-sharp Minor”, 
who in his right mind would include the (unnamed) composers of 
items 2 and 5, namely Rubenstein and Rachmaninov, among “the 
greatest composers’ ? Either Pleasants is arguing backwards — i.e. 
they were the greatest because their tunes, or rather this one tune 
was popular (and | may be flattering him in suggesting that he is 
arguing at all); or he is just plain goofing. 

There is certainly enough goofing to be found on the subject of 
jazz and pop. “Audiences find both (Charles) Lloyd's eccentric 
amiability and Shepp’s exultant intransigence preferable to the 
mannered indifference of many bop musicians, notably Miles 
Davis’. This hardly requires comment, beyond a verdict of “not 
proven”, any more than the astonishing list of jazzmen identified 
with Soul (including Coltrane, Rollins and Dolphy!) or the assertion 
that Lester leaps in is based on Honeysuckle rose, instead of / got 
rhythm. Similarly, one will be mildly surprised to learn of the 
influence of ‘‘such earlier popular groups as the Four Freshmen, 
the Hi-Los, the Weavers’’ on — you guessed it! — the Beatles, and 
that the final chord of their Sergeant Pepper album “‘is played by 
asymphony orchestra’ (it is in fact a piano chord slowed down 

a /a Tristano to half-speed), But errors such as these are perhaps 

to be expected when Pleasants bases most of his conclusions about 
jazz and pop on other writers, for instance John S. Wilson, Charles 
Keil, John Gabres and Bill Malone. At least, in this as in everything 
else, Pleasants wears his heart on his sleeve and quotes at great 
length from his secondary sources, but it’s unfortunate that the 
time spent on reading background material and underlining the 
bits which appealed to him must have been longer than the thought 
devoted to putting this book together. 

Even then, an outsider can come up with useful insights, especially 
if he doesn’t try too hard to display inside knowledge and leaves the 
details to the specialists. Unhappily, | can’t point to many insights 
in this book. The attacks on avant-garde practice of various kinds 
are entertaining, but the author forgets the fairly obvious point 
with which he defends jazz:- ‘‘the probability is that some of it 
will endure and most of it will not”. But, although he may be right 
about the misused influence of European music critics, he is wrong 
to blame jazz critics for pandering to the jazz avant-garde — on 
two counts. Firstly, the encouragement of musicians to indulge 
themselves (or not to indulge themselves) counts for nothing in 
the jazz world because jazz musicians pay no attention to jazz 
critics, except at the most superficial level. Secondly, jazz critics 
have precious little influence even on jazz listeners, and if the 

total unanimous weight of the critical fraternity was brought to 
bear on the expeditious burial, of the avant-garde, it would still 

go on its way. Otherwise, jazz itself would probably have shrivelled 
and died under all the patronization and indifference of the 
“straight’’ world which Pleasants details. If it didn‘t:, it was cer- 
tainly not because ‘‘the jazz musician of the late 1930s was both 
popular and successful’’ (which jazz musician? popular with whom?) 
but rather because, during the period when jazz was a part of 
entertainment music, there were always individuals pulling against 
the force of popular demand, whether they intended to or not. 
Pleasants's obsession with popularity as a definition of good music 
also leads him to the absurd conclusion that the best outlet for 

the serious jazz composer-arranger is in film music (which ignores 
the fact that the amount of film music, of whatever style or idiom, 
that hasn't been severely diluted could be written on the back of 
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a postage-stamp — and probably was), What Pleasants is also un- 
willing to admit is that the dichotomy between the experimental 
and the merely popular also exists in contemporary pop music: 
there is hard rock and soft rock. Doubtless, he will eventually take 
the soft option, especially as his theory that pop is now the /ingua 
franca that European music once was implies that it ‘may be 
entering a period in which white influences will again lead the new 
music away from its elementally musical African roots’. The poor 
unfortunate musicians currently engaged in hardening the core of 
hard rock will, presumably, come in for censure because they 
“deviate from the mainstream of Western musical evolution (as) 
jazz did’’. This delightful phrase means something rather different 
to Pleasants than it would to most people:- ‘One can trace, | sus- 
pect, an even more decisive current running from New Orleans and 
country blues through the union of jazz and blues in Kansas City to 
rhythm-and-blues and the urban blues of Memphis and Chicago to 
rock’’, If only Pleasants had a bit-more insight, he could have 
written a far more worthwhile book around the fact that the main- 
stream of Afro-American music is the blues, and everything else " 
represents a compromise. 

Ultimately, this is very much a fence-sitting kind of book. In the 
opening autobiographical pages, Pleasants quotes with apparent 
approval his verdict on Wozzeck, originally printed in the 1930's 
when he was 21, and it’s as successful a piece of hedging as anything 
he condemns written by other critics, He also quotes an anonymous 
verdict on his own earlier book Death Of A Music?, ‘Pleasants is 
about 75 per cent right’, but this time in trying to be 100 per cent 
he has contradicted himself right, left and centre. The one problem 
central to his discussion, the position of the artist in relation to 
society (cf. an equally superficial new book on painting and 
sculpture, The Cult Of Art by Jean Gimpel), is never tackled head 
on. And, even here, Pleasants contradicts himself:- ‘For only (the 
musician’s) communicative success with his public as an articulate, 
intelligible and fascinating member of society can assure the satis- 
faction of his calling’. That give-away italicization of ‘fascinating’ 
takes us all the way back to the Romantic notion of the self- 
contained and self-centred Artist fit for the hero-worship of star- 
struck adolescents, Like Henry Pleasants, BRIAN PRIESTLEY 


BACK WOODS BLUES Compiled by Simon A. 

Napier. 1968. 6/6d. 

CROWLEY, LOUISIANA BLUES. By Mike Lead- 

bitter. 1968 4/-. 

FROM THE BAYOU. By Mike Leadbitter & 

Eddie Shuler. 1969. 6/-. 

I’M A ROAD RUNNER BABY. By Willie Leiser, 

1969, 5/- 

(Published by Blues Unlimited (Dept. C.C.), 38A 
Sackville Road, Bexhill-on-Sea, Sussex. Prices include postage: on 
orders of two or more deduct 6d.) 

THE SUN LEGEND. By Paul Vernon. 1969. 7/6d. 

(Published by the author, and available from him 
at 172 Cricklewood Lane, London, N.W.2. Price includes postage.) 


THE FOUR BU booklets are the last Simon 

a Napier will be publishing for a while, so collec- 
tors have ample time in which to pick them up. All are worth 
buying, but possible the most valuable is Back Woods Blues, which 
reprints 14 articles, nearly all from the parent magazine. From the 
dear dead days of BU 1 comes Paul Oliver's “Bull City Red”; from 
Collectors Classic 1 the same author's essay on Muddy Waters; and 
there is also his excellent ‘Creoles, Cajuns and Confusion” (BU 4). 
The two pieces hitherto unpublished,on Texas Alexander and Son 
House, are of slight interest; it is much better to have David Evans's 
exhaustive biography of Babe Stovall in one piece. A maverick is 
Charlie Gillett’s ‘Getting To Know Snooks Eaglin”, a thoughtful 
critique of two Eaglin LPs; it comes from Freedom Anarchist 
Weekly, of all places, All the material in this booklet is taken from 


out-of-print issues, and the selection has been intelligently done. 
Mike Leadbitter's two contributions are full of good things. Both 
deal with Louisiana blues, and show the author's knowledge not 
only of the afea’s music but of its record-producers and their 
operations. (Research along these lines is published frequently 

in BU these days — an admirable development.) From The Bayou 
tells the story of Goldband, a Lake Charles label which issues 
cajun, blues, R&R and hillbilly music. Its manager, Eddie Shuler, 
reminisces about his start in the business and early successes and 
failures; Leadbitter intersperses the narrative with paragraphs that 
fill in gaps and explain allusions, Shuler sounds a likeable and 
conscientious man, and his memoirs are fascinating. This is an 
exemplary study, a model for future work on similar topics. 
Crowley, Louisiana Blues covers Excello, another independent 
company. Its boss, Jay Miller, was less communicative than 
Shuler, and Leadbitter concentrates on biographies of the label's 
chief artists, adding lists of recommended recordings, Much of the 
Excello catalogue consisted of gospel, R&B and pop records, but 
only blues figures are discussed. A postscript notes the rediscovery 
of Lightnin’ Slim, supplementary information on whom can be 
found in BU 66. 

Paul Vernon's booklet displays a different approach to the docu- 
mentation of a record-company’s work, that of the disc collector. 
He lists all releases on Sun up to the label's demise in 1966; covers 
subsidiary catalogues (Flip, Philips International, etc.) and micro- 
groove issues, English and American; and includes critical notes, 
of a kind, on some of the unreissued material. There are also 
excerpts from an interview with Shakey Horton (caught in an 
imaginative mood) and from Bengt Olsson’s research findings in 
Memphis. Sun’s manager Sam Phillips has eluded discographers for 
years, and so the booklet is weak on history — a pity, since the 
label, both for its blues releases and for its galaxy of stars (Presley, 
Cash, Orbison, Carl Perkins, Jerry Lee Lewis), is among the most 
important in postwar rural music, The Sun Legend is quarto sized 
and stuffed with spelling mistakes. 

l’‘m A Road Runner Baby is simply a diary of about five weeks 
spent in the USA by Swiss gospel-and-blues-fan Willie Leiser, author 
of ‘Touch Me, Lord Jesus” (Co/lectors Classic 11). He mingles des- 
criptions of blues acts and gospel-quartet concerts with behind- 
the-scene chat and short biographies of figures from both religious 
and secular circles, There are details of some hitherto unknown 
blues personnels, and almost equally full accounts of meals which 
the author enjoyed. | find this sort of informal journal paraly- 
singly boring unless it is well written, and well written is the last 
epithet you'd apply to the narrative; but there are a lot of photo- 
graphs, some quite good. All the BU publications, in fact, are 
scattered with snapshots, newspaper cuttings and other illustrative 
material, and, despite the small and ugly type-face, they present a 
pleasing appearance. Of the five booklets reviewed here Back Woods 
Blues and From The Bayou can be warmly recommended, but each 
of the others achieves what it set out to do. TONY RUSSELL 


PROGRESSIVE ABSORPTIONS — A REPLY 


bs A FEW POINTS in reply to Tony Selina’s article 
in the March issue (! congratulate him on not 
losing his cool, and appreciate his politeness — a rare quality these 
days). 

First, the idea that the mine had been all quarried out by the time 
Wagner got through with it is not a fact, but an opinion. Many 

great composers, in both ‘serious’ and ‘frivolous’ music (e.g. Poulenc, 
Prokofiev, Ravel, Debussy, Milhaud, Walton,Gershwin, Ellington, 
Rodgers, Bacharach, and many others) have produced plenty of 
excellent music since, and if it all stopped with Wagner, how 

could they have? |’m begging the question, | know, but I’ve seen 

this theory before, and it doesn’t make sense to me. Does it, for 
example, mean that all the tunes have been written? If so, then | 


can only say “oh pshaw;, point in the direction of all the good 
music that has appeared since Jerome Kern wrote They didn’t 
believe me in 1915, and leave it at that. 

Second, my evidence for the decline of an audience for atonal 
‘serious’ music comes mainly from people like Henry Pleasants and 
Winthrop Sargeant. | have no first-hand experience of this field, 
and am simply assuming that what they have been saying for years 
on this subject is true. Concert goers, apparently, don’t like the 
music of people like Schoenberg, Webern, and Boulez, and either 
ignore it, or, when they have to, simply put up with it. 

Third, Mr. Selina says that | fear this music (actually, he doesn’t 
say which music it is | fear, but | assume it includes the terrible 
trio mentioned above), but this idea hadn't occurred to me, and, 
having thought about it, | think he’s wrong. My reaction is in- 
difference more than anything. No-one is in a position to force it 
onto me, so | don’t have anything to fear. If they started piping it 
into trains, elevators, or supermarkets, maybe, but as of now, for 
all the attention | give it it might as well not exist. Conversely, 
when Mr. Selina talks about Wagner dealing tonality the death- 
stroke, he’s wrong again, for tonality isn’t dead, and there isn’t 
the remotest possibility of it dying; as long as there’s money to be 
made from real music, we will hear as much of it as we want, 
Fourth. ‘‘They will not or cannot see that what is superficially 
‘ugly’ can be very beautiful.” Precisely. | cannot see that what 
seems to me ugly can be beautiful. I’m quite prepared to admit 
that what to me is ugly can be beautiful to someone e/se, but | 
don’t personally have any trouble in distinguishing one from the 
other. The day | do, I'll start to worry. 

Mr. Selina’s physical reactions to music he likes are interesting, 
but, as a means of establishing its quality, irrelevant. No doubt 
there are people who whoop and yell to Herman’s Hermits, and 
what of it? In my club-going days, | did a fair amount of whooping 
and yelling myself. | believe that this is normal. 

Mr. Selina asks what | have to lose, and | can only reiterate: time. 
It seems to me much more sensible to listen to what I like rather 
than what | don’t especially when, Wagner notwithstanding, 
there’s so much more of the former around to be listened to. 
OWEN PETERSON, Holland-on-Sea, Essex, 


COMING EVENTS 


THE GLENN MILLER ORCHESTRA 
Orne “AUTHENTIC” Glenn Miller Orchestra, 

directed by and featuring Buddy De Franco, is 
making a British tour in April. Dates and venues are as follows:- 
Thur. 16 April Hull, Cecil Theatre; Fri. 17 April St.Albans, City 
Hall; Sat. 18 April London, Royal Festival Hall; Sun. 19 April 
Leicester, De Montfort Hall; Mon. 20 April Lewisham, Concert 
Hall; Tues. 21 April Bristol, Colston Hall; Wed. 22 April Wakefield, 
Theatre Club; Thur, 23 April Oakengates, Town Hall; Fri. 24 April 
Chatham, Central Hall; Sat. 25 April Manchester, Free Trade Hall; 
Sun. 26 April Newcastle, City Hall; Mon. 27 April Birmingham, 
Town Hall; Tues. 28 April Portsmouth, Guildhall; Wed. 29 April 
Croydon, Fairfield Hall. 


Opposite Lock Club 
Jit OPPOSITE Lack Club, Gas Street (off 
Broad Street), Birmingham 1 are presenting 
Salena Jones backed by the Bruce Rodgers Trio on Thursday, 
April 2nd. (Admission 15/-), and George Chisholm on Wednesday 
April 29th (Admission 10/-). Further details may be obtained by 
‘phoning 021-643 2573. 


London Blues Society 
: THE LONDON Blues Society meets on the first 

Wednesday of each month at The New Cross 
House, Lewisham Way. Nearest stations are New Cross or New 
Cross Gate (Southern Railway). Buses 36, 36a, 36b, 21, 53, 171, 
177, 141 pass the door, book to the Marquis of Granby, New Cross. 
Meetings start at 8.00 p.m. Membership for 1970 is 4/-, admission 
2/6 for members, 4/- for non members. Further details from Chris 
Wellard Record Shop, 6 Lewisham Way, New Cross, London, S.E. 14 
(‘phone 01-692 5534). 
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a uw! The Dukes 
_ Cotton Club Days 
fmt on Record 
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duke elliingtom and his orchestra 


CottonClubDays CottonClubDays CottonClubDays 
Vol3 Vol.2 


East St. Louis Toodle-oo: Birmingham Tiger Rag : Louisiana: Take it easy : Black Cotton Club Stomp: Harlem Flat Blues : Wall 
Breakdown: Song of the Cotton Field: Beauty : Accordian Joe: When you're smiling: Street Wail: Doing the Voom Voom: Rent 
Soliloquy : Yellow Dog Blues: Tishomingo Runnin’ Wild : The Wang Wang Blues: Party Blues: Jolly Wog: Black and Tan 

Blues : Awful sad : Jazz convulsions ; Mood Oklahoma Stomp : Six or seven times : Double Fantasy : East St. Louis Toodle-oo0 : Goin’ nuts: 
Indigo: Rockin’ Chair: Twelfth Street Rag: check stomp: Creole Rhapsody Home again Blues: Paducah: Birmingham 

Is that Religion @ aves Breakdown 

@ AH 166 © AH 23 


pf eart at only 2 per record 


Ace of Hearts Records Decca House Albert Embankment London SE1 
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